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The Christian Union will contain neat 
week a compact and condensed but full re- 
port of the Prophetic Conference to be held 
this week at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
the Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jr., DD. 


Che Outlook. 


Louisiana has caught the infection from South 
Carolina, and the intimidation which is being 
successfully practiced under Gov. Hampton’s rule 
is being attempted under Gov. Nichols. A secret 
organization of a sort of Know-Nothing order is 
reported to have been formed for the purpose of 
expelling all foreigners from office; 7. e., all not 
natives or at least long-time citizens of the State. 
This is possibly a natural protest against carpet- 
bagism, but it is one of very dangerous possi- 
bilities. How dangerous they are is indicated by 
the fact that at Shreveport, La., a Republican 
meeting has been broken up by riotous demon- 
strations by an armed force. The excuse for this 
sort of thing, that Republican speakers are mis- 
leading the negroes and that the Democrats have 
a right to be present and counteract the false- 
hoods, calls for no refutation. If publie assem- 
blages can be broken up under pretense of reply- 
ing to false statements there is an end to that 
right of peaceable assembly which is an essential 
feature in Republican institutions. The U. 8. 
government seems to be doing its duty in the 
premises, for the Attorney-General has called on 
the U. 8. District Attorney in South Carolina to 
investigate these outrages, in order to lay a foun- 
dation for a criminal prosecution of the rioters in 
the U. 8. courts; and he proposes to listen to no 
propositions for compromise. As much cannot 
be said for the Republican party, which, if it were 
alive to the exigency, would send to South Caro- 
lina its ablest national orator, Blaine or Conkling, 
for example, and test the question in that way; 
nor for the law-abiding citizens of the State, who 
by their silence allow dishonor to attach to their 
community and disgraceful rioters to control its 
elections. 


Not much weight is to be given to Mr. James E. 


Anderson’s reputed retraction of his vharges 
against Mr. Sherman, unless Ex-Gov. Kelloge’s 
hypothesis is correct, that ‘‘he has been talking 
in his cups’; in vino veritas. The statement that 
he was bribed by Democratic politicians to bring 
the charges against Mr. Sherman is entitled to 
just as much credence as the charges themselves: 
that is, none at all. No one who made any hon- 
est study of the Potter investigation gave Mr. 
Anderson's statements any attention; and no one 
will be inclined to give him any more now. A 
word broken so often is too brittle to be of any- 
use—even to a partisan press. 


Mr. Evarts’s speech at Cooper Union last week 
is a notable event in National politics, whether 
the character of the oration or the position of the 
orator be taken into consideration. Mr. Evarts 
represents the non-politician in American politics; 
and his address, therefore, has a double signifi- 
cance, as a voice of the Administration and as a 
voice of the great mass of the intelligent Amer- 
ican people, who use parties rather than belong 
to them. His speech is in fact, though not in 
form, addressed to this powerful constituency, 
and is a statement of the reasons why it should 
support the present Republican political organiza- 
tion. It is not easy to condense Mr. Evarts’s 
speeches, for he never speaks except what he 
has thought out clearly and can present suc- 
cinctly, but in general we may say that these 
reasons are three: because (1) Its domestic 
policy means a repudiation of the anarchy 
which must inevitably result from a double 
government in a single State, while it also means 
a use of all the legal and constitutional au- 
thority to ensure the protection of every citizen in 
every locality. (2) Its Civil Service policy means 
that the Executive sball have the potential con- 
trol of the administrative function of government, 
as it has the individual responsibility for the 
results; and (3) Its financial policy means money 
for all classes alike, interchangeable at par with 
coin. 


It is now tolerably certain that the English will 
make no advance on Afghanistan before spring, 
and it is not quite certain that they will make 
any advance even then. The intermediute delay 
gives time for thought, and sober second thought 
is not favorable to a campaign in which success 
would confer no real advantage and defeat would 
threaten the integrity of the British Empire in 
India. The Afghans are busy preparing for war; 
reconstructing their fortresses, throwing up en- 
trenchments, and converting muzzle-loading rifles 
into breech-loaders. The almost unanimous voice 
of the Russian press demands that the Russian 
government assist the Ameer of Afghanistan with 
officers, arms and money; and the fact that the 
Russian government has issued a new Afghan- 
Russian dictionary for the use of army officers is 
very significant. Still more significant is the re- 
ported Russian advance from the Caspian Sea to- 
ward Cabul, the Ameer’s capital. MKizil-Arvat, a 
Turcoman stronghold in the desert of Khiva, about 
midway between the Eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea and the Northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
is reported to have been already occupied by the 
Russian advance. The English military authori- 
ties in India have emphasized their expectation of 
early hostilities by offering free passage home to 
the families of army officers there. 


The opponents of Lord Beaconsfield have from 
the first denied the claim made for him by bis 
friends that by the Berlin Treaty he brought to 
England ‘‘ peace with honor.” It is increasingly 
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doubtful whether he has brought England peace 
atall. The significant admission of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his speech at Wolverhamp- 
ton, that a renewal of war is not impossible, is 
accompanied by ominous indications in current 
events. The Porte, while he promises to intro- 
duce administrative reforms in bis empire, proves 
himself either unable or unwilling to punish the 
Albanian assassins, and accepts the very lame apol- 
ogy that the crimes were perpetrated by irrespon- 
sible brigands. At the same time the defenses of 
| Constantinople are being repaired and reoceupied 
by Turkish troops uader Pacha Baker, an English 
officer in the Turkish army. The Bulgarians, who 
are not sufficiently Christianized to turn the other 
cheek when the one is smitten, and who have 
anew proved by experience the hopelessness of an 
appeal to the Turkish authorities for redress, are 
organizing secret societies for the extermination 
of Mahommedans, with the reported connivance, 
if not codperation, of their Russian co-religionists. 
Southern Balgaria is not made more restful under 
the Turkish yoke because Northern Bulgaria has 
been emancipated from it, and it is now more 
than doubtful whether the Commission appointed 
by the Berlin Conference to organize a government 
for this district will succeed in overcoming the 
obstacles which Russia, Bulgaria and Turkey— 
agreed in nothing else—continue to interpose. 
Russia officially declares its previously reiterated 
assurances that it intends to execute the provisions 
of the Berlin Treaty; but meantime the Russian 
troops remain on Bulgarian soil, Russian officers 
accept commissions in the Bulgarian army, an 
imperial ukase suspends the granting of Russian 
military furloughs, and a seemingly well authen- 
ticated rumor indicates the anticipated retirement 
at an early date of Prince Goritschakoff, who has 
been regarded as the representative of the peace 
party in Russia, and whose age, character, and 
experience combine to make him conservative in 
administration. 


The Europeans are substantially agreed in their 
dread of Socialism and in their singularly unwise 
methods for repressing it. The German govern- 
ment is using vigorously the instrument put into 
its hands by the recent anti-socialist law. The 
clubs in Berlin have been dissolved by the police, 
and several German newspapers have anticipated 
execution by performing hari-kari; one or two 
papers in Russia have received warning for print- 
ing articles of Socialistic sympathies; and in Spain 
one editor has been sent to prison and four news- 
papers have been suppressed. But this sort of 
repression does not repress. The newspapers 
which so gracefully retire from the field in Ger- 
many announce the appearance of other journals 
by the same publishers; an unsuccessful attempt 
has been made to assassinate the King of Spain in 
the streets of Madrid; the secret presses of the 
Nihilists in Russia were never busier than they 
are to-day, and the police by their inefficiency 
demonstrate that their dread of the secret tribu- 
nals of the revolutionists is far greater than the 
revolutionists’ dread of the pclice. The inevitable 
effect of this sort of attempt to beat out a fire is 
generally to spread it. 


Our information as to the proceedings of the once 
famous but rapidly becoming infamous ‘‘ National 
Liberal League,” at its Second Annual Congress 
in Syracuse, reaches us through a telegraphic re- 
port in the New York “‘ Times.” The result has 
more than justified all that the Christian Union 
has said respecting the party which engineered 


the Faneuil Hall meeting, attempted to give itself 
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respectability by securing as @ figure head the 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston, and while dis- 
avowing free-love doctrines fraternizes with the 
men and women who bawk about free-love litera- 
ture and canonize Mr. Heywood, who has happily 
fallen a martyr to the not yet obsolete public 
sentiment against obscenity in art and litera- 
ture. The meeting abandoned from the first 
its old-time themes, dropped its sather tame 
tirades against the injustice of Sabbath legisla- 
tion and the employment of chaplains by the 
government, and waxed hot in a discussion over 
the laws for the repression of licentious literature. 
Finally, the party which whispers its disapproba- 
tion of such literature and howls its indignation at 
all attempts to repress it carried the Convention; 
and the party of decency, beaded by Mr. Francis E. 
Abbot of the ‘‘ Index,” and nambering a little over 
a third of the whole members in attendance, with- 
drew ina body. Whether they will return again, 
or whether the somewhat minute National League 
isto be divided into two smaller National Leagues 
was at lust reports still under consideration. Mr. 
Abbot and so far as we know those associated with 
him are men of high moral character and earnest 
purposes; and widely as every Christian believer 
must differ from him in his whole philosophy of 
life—social, political and religious—it is impossi- 
ble not to feel a combined sentiment of pity and 
respect; pity for one who finds himself and his 
principles betrayed for the use of sueh vile pur- 
poses, and respect for the courageous battle which 
he has made against the attempted perversion. 


President Seelye’s address to the Connecticut 
teachers at New Haven, last week, upon the col- 
legiate education of women, contains some valu- 


able information as a result of his experience and } 


observation in his three years’ life in Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton. This college for women is 
the only one in the country without a preparatory 
department, and aims rather more distinctively 
than either Vassar or Wellesley to provide an edu- 
cation for the sisters not only equal but similar to 
that provided by the best colleges for the broth- 
ers. President Seelye declares, as the result of ex- 
perience thus far, that woman’s capacity for the 
highest intellectual culture is demonstrated. The 
col'ege bas bad a larger proportion of fine mathe- 
maticians than can be found in corresponding 
classes of youug men; Greek has been a favorite 
study, and there are Greek scholars in the college 
who would honor any institution; the severe 
courses of study pursued have not proved inju- 
rious, but beneficial, to the health; not a single 
disease bus been contracted during the three years 
by any inmate, while some who came to the col- 
lege so feeble in health that it was doubtful 
whetber they could remain a term bave become 
entirely well and strong. The President also de- 
clares that the course of culture pursued has not 
had any observable tendency to make tbe pupils 
masculine in character. They have proved them- 
selves jealous of their womanly attributes and 
wholly-disinclined to those customs in which the 
coarser fiber of the masculine mind is most clearly 
manifest. On one point, however, President 
Seelye is silent, and it is one of transcendent im- 
portance. Does the culture of the intellect as 
pursued at this and kindred institutions tend to 
dwarf the ewotional nature, deaden the suscepti- 
bilities and substitute for the quick moral and 
spiritual intuitions of women the slower and less 
trustworthy processes of the reason? This is pre- 
eminently the problem which those who are carry- 
ing on the higher education of women have to 
solve. It is not insoluble; but it will not solve 
itself. 


‘One of the largest and boldest robberies that 
has taken place in New York for many years was 
perpetrated lust Sunday at the Manbattan Savings 
Institution, the amount appropriated being a 
little short of $3,000,000. Happily, most of it was 
in registered securities, which canvot be made 
available by the thieves though their loss will 
subject.the bank to no little trouble and annoy- 
ance. The possibility of a run has been fore- 
stalled by a notice apnouncing the _ inten- 
tion of the bank to take advantage of the 


sixty day: act.. That the robbery should have’ 


oceurred is not at all surprising. The combina. 
tion. of the safe was, as it seems, entrusted to the 
janitor of the building, who, being attacked by 


the thieves, was forced to give itup. Theslightest 
exercise of forethought and business prudence on 
the partof the officers would have warned them 
to keep the key, if not in their own possession, at 
least in that of some one who did not reside on 
the premises. { 


Mr. Edison’s discovery, or invention, of the 
phonograph bas taken a singular hold on the pop- 
ular imagination; and his announcement that he 
believes that he has solved the problem of the 
electric light, and believes that he can divide 
it indefinitely, producing illumination at one- 
twentieth the cost of gas, has been received with 
a much larger share of credence than is usually 
given to similar announcements. For, rightly or 
wrongly, the public generally look with some sus- 
picion upon the promises of inventors, whom they 
regard as an over-sanguine sort of folk. The 
effect has been in England to produce a fall in the 
gas stocks of from $15 to $85 a share; and the 
gas companies have undertaken to counteract the 
effect by demonstrating that gas will be just as 
valuable as before, only it will be turned from il- 
luminating to heating purposes. We do not 
know that any such effect has been produced in 
this country; but there is at least some reason to 
believe that the days of gas monopolies are draw- 
ing toward an end, and that some of the present 
generation will live to look back upon coal gas 
with something of that feeling of contempt with 
which we all now look back upon the illumination 
of tallow candles and whale oil. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


HE American public are to be congratulated 


that the Rev. Phillips Brooks has at last 
broken over that aJmost maidenly reserve which 
has made him as reluctant to accept public repu- 
tation as most men are anxious to obtain it, and 
give toa larger public then any that can gather 
under the dome of ‘Trinity Church a selection of 
his sermons. To the lay Christian reader they 
will be full of comfort, in the old Enylish sense of 
that word, and to the clerical student they ought 
to be full of suggestiveness as to the preaching 
that the times need. 

The model of the New England preacher has 
been Paul; the bighest praise that could be be- 
stowed on a Puritan divine bas been that he was 
‘*logical.” The orthodox pulpit, searcely less 
than the unorthodox pulpit of New England, has 
been rationalistic; that is, it hus appealed to the 
reason; it bas endeavored to persuade men of 
spiritual truth by the same processes by which 
men are persuaded of scientific truths, by what 
Mr. Cook is never weary of exalting as ** the scien. 
tific metbod.” Mr. Brooks never uses the ** scien- 
tific method:” he is never rationalistic; he never 
argues; there is not a syllogism to be found in his 
twenty published sermons; we doubt whether 
the word ‘‘therefore”’ occurs inthem. He does 
not appeal to the reason; he appeals directly 
to the spiritual perceptions; be states truths, 
he does not demonstrate them; and be trusts 
to their recognition by the soul in the mere 
statement of them. In this respect he copies 
after Christ, who rarely or never argued except 
when he was attacked. He does not indeed use 
the language of authority; be never says, ‘‘I say 
anto you’’; but he speaks with authority because 
he speaks to the soul’s own consciousness. The 
authority is in bis hearers; io the witness of their 
souls; not in the church, nor even in the Bible. 
He is neitber a philosophical nor a Biblical, but 
an experiwental preacher. Men of all faiths and 
communions, orthodox and heterodox, flock to 
hear him, because the religious consciousness of 
all men is alike, however their formulated ecr-eds 
may differ. We lay out our garden plots differ. 
ently; but the flowers and fruits of spiritual life 
are the same. For this reason it is always difficult 
to carry away a report of one of Mr. Brooks’s ser- 
mons. It is not without points; but its virtue is 
not in its points. Reporting one of his sermons 
in abstract is like humming tbe musie of a chime 
of bells; you can give the rules but not the reso- 
nance. He strikes your own soul; the music is in 
yourself; not in what he says, but in what he 
makes you say to yourself. The effect remains 
all the wore that the instrument is forgotten. He 
is the spiritual poet among American preachers; 
the prophet of a dévout intuitionalism; a seer 


who beholds truth without constructing it, and 
reveals truth without arguing it. The great 
truths of Evangelical Christianity are all in his 
sermons; but they are there as expressions of ex- 
perience, not as forms of philosophy. There is no 
definition of atonement, but the vital faith in a 
suffering Saviour finds eloquent expression in the 
sermon on the Conqueror from Edom; there is no 
definition of the Trinity, but the Christian faith 
in a Triune God is vitally used in a serinon on the 
characteristic text, ‘‘ Through him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.” 

We do not disesteem the logical faculty in the 
preacher. ‘There is a place in the pulpit for every 
faculty. The glory of the preacher’s work is just 
this: that it is the broadest work ever given to 
man to do, when not narrowed by conventional 
forms or belittling creeds. There is a place for 
the logical, the emotional, the imaginative, the 
philosophical, the historical preacher. But Mr. 
Brooks has rendered the American pulpit an in- 
calculable service in showing that there is also a 
place for the preacher of intuitions. When the 
heart speaks the heart will hear; and the pro- 
founder the experience the greater the number 
of hearts that will be stirred by it. A preacher 
who never debates, who is never controversial, 
who rarely if ever even states a truth in intellect- 
ual forms, who speaks out of experience to experi- 
ence, is as great a rarity in modern Athens as Paul 
was in its ancient prototype, and is listened to 
for much the same reason. And if the study of 
his sermons sets the younger ministry not merely 
to imitating the graces of Mr. Brooks’s simple but 
fine,style, and his unfinished but suggestive meta- 
phors, but to seeking their power in the same 
sources in which he bas found power, the culture 
and expression of living experiences of godliness 
to meet the universal experiences of human need. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., for persuading the preacher 
to allow his spoken sermons to go before the 
larger audience, will deserve the thanks not only 
of many a preacher but also of many a congrega- 
tion. ' 


HERE is certainly some ground for Dr. Tyng’s 

criticism in last week’s: Christian Union of 
the religious papers for the scant attention which 
they have paid to the Conference on the Second 
Coming of our Lord, to be held this week at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. The same reason 
which led several of them to attack so vigorously 
Dr. Goodwin, of Chieago, for venturing to turn 
his thoughts and those of his church toward the 
subject leads some of them to preserve a curious 
silence respecting this discussion, in which some 
of the most -istinguished leaders of religious 
thought in at least two of the great Protestant 
denominations, the Presbyterian and Episcopalian, 
are to participate. 

It is very certain, however, that whetber the 
importance of the theme or the public interest in 
it be considered, no journal is truly a religious 
newspaper which ignores it. Everywhere are the 
signs of an awakened and increasing interest in 
the Second Advent. If this is a revival of Miller- 
ism, the folly and superstition is to be corrected 
by calm and cogent reasoning or by sharp and 
eaustic rebuke. If it is a revival of a long-buried 
faith and hope, it is to be promoted by a fresh 
cousideration of the teachings of Scripture upon 
the subject. In neither case is it to be ignored. 
Gamaliel’s counsel, ‘‘ If this work be of men, it 
will come to vaught; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it,” was that of a Pharisaic trim- 
mer, not that of a Christian soldier. 

The entire Evangelical Church believes in a 
second advent. The declaration of Scripture, 
‘* This same Jesus which is taken up from 5ou into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven,’ is too explicit to be 
misunderstood, and too often reiterated to be 
doubted. ‘The question between the two schools 
of thought in the Church is not, Will he come 
again? but, How and when will he come? Ex- 
pectancy is of two kiods, immediate and distant. 
The two theories of his coming involve two very 
different conceptions of Christianity. One is the 
development hypothesis applied to future events; 
the other involves belief in an hypothesis of 
spiritual cataclysm. 

The development hypothesis applied to the 
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future is that of conservative orthodoxy. It is 
tbat the world will continue to grow betttr by 
precisely the same processes which have been 
witnessed in the past and under the same laws 
which are operative in the present. There will 
be a gradual growth in Christian virtues. The 
mustard seed will little by little come to be a tree, 
overspreading the whole earth. The world will 
become a Christian world, as to-day Great Britain 
and the United States are Christian nations; that 
is, it will come to act in large measure upon 
the principles and in accordance with the pre- 
cepts inculeated by Jesus Christ. There may 
be variations in Christian progress as there have 
been; a sudden impetus may be given as by the 
Lutheran Reformation, the Puritan Exodus or the 
Wesleyan Revival. But the general influences will 
be the same. Christ will come as spring comes, 
so gradually that no one can tell when he comes 
or even perhaps when he is really and fully here. 
The temple will be built without sound of bammer 
or saw; and not till it is built will Christ come to 
fill it with his glory. There is, therefore, no pres- 
ent need to watch. Though no man knows the 
day nor the hour when the Son of Man cometh, 
it is known that he cannot come, except by his 
spiritual presence, for many a century yet. The 
virgins naturally slumber and sleep; time enough 
to rise and trim their lamps when the ery is 
heard, Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
forth to meet him. This is in outline the one 
theory of the Second Coming. 

The other opinion is that characterized by its 
opponents as Second Adventism, by its friends as 
the Second Coming. Curious that the difference 
between Latin and Anglo-Saxon should mark the 
difference between opprobrium and respect. This 
opinion is that Christ is not garnering bis grain 
but only winnowing it; his fan is in his band; he 
is not perfecting the race, he is selecting from it 
the elements out of which a future race is to be 
perfected. Christianity is a canon of judgment; 
men are assorting themselves by their acceptance 
or rejection of it; it is to be preached, not as the 
hope of a universal salvation, but as a witness to 
the nation. We have seen as yet but one manifes- 
tation of the Messiah; we have seen him as a Man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; we are yet 
io see him as a King in his glory. When the work 
of judgment has been accomplished, then, with- 
-out word of warning, he will come to establish 
the kingdom for which he is now only preparing. 
It may be to-day; it may be to-morrow. Into the 
secret of his divine purposes he has admitted no 
soul, and to postpone the day to a remote future 
is as inconsistent with Scripture teaching as to fix 
on an immediate present. Extremes meet; and 
orthodoxy and Millerism are alike in determining 
when the Coming shall be; unlike only in this, 
that they disagree astothe time. This, with ail 
fanciful interpretations of prophecy, and all wild 
fixing of days and hours, and all sensuous images 
of a physical but royal incarnation at Jerusalem 
eliminated, is the second theory, the theory of 
spiritual cataclysm. 

We make no attempt here to discuss this ques- 
tion; we only attempt to define it. Clearly it is 
one of very considerable practical importance. It 
cannot be disregarded as belonging to the realm 
of ‘‘doubtful disputations.” The conception which 
the church takes of the Second Coming affects its 
whole conception of Christianity and Christian 
work. On the one theory Christ has already 
cowe to redeem the race, to perfect and present it 
faultless before the throne: of grace with exceed- 
ing great glory; on the other, he has come to 
gather out of a race already lost those that by 
their acceptance of him show themselves capable of 
being redeemed and perfected. On the one theory 
the ministry and the church are to work slowly and 
steadily on as race builders from generation to 
generation ; on the other, they are to go everywhere 
proclaiming the Gospel as a means of calling out 
from the world those that are capable of being 
builded by the future work of God into a temple 
for his indwelling. On the one theory, they are to 
be content with that spiritual disclosure which he 
makes of himself to patient and receptive hearts; 
on the other theory, they are to look perpetually 
for a new and resplendent incarnation, instant, 
and gloriously irresistible. On the one theory, they 
are to perfect the work in and with bim, and be 
will come only to take possession of it; on the 
other theory, they are but to prepare for a work 


which he alone can perfect by his appearing. On 
the one theory, the New Testament dispensation 
is the crowning glory of our God, and the cross 
the consummate flower of his redeeming love; on 
the other theory, the New Testament dispensation 
is but a preparation for another yet more glorious 
one to follow, as the Old Testament was but a 
preparation for the New, and the cross is but the 
bud of which a crown and throne yet to be re- 
vealed will be the perfected blossom. 

It is to be regretted on some accounts that those 
who arranged the conference to be held this week 
at the Chureh of the Holy Trinity bad not en- 
larged its scope. They would have greatly added 
to the value of the gathering if they had invited 
two or three of the ablest representatives of the 
post-millenarian view to present it at the same 
time with the presentation of the pre-millenarian 
view. Such a friendly discussion between the 
disciples of Christ need not bave any tendency to 
provoke injurious debate. But though the Con- 
ference is to be one-sided it will be valaable. The 
names of the distinguished divines who are to 
partake in it are a guarantee that the pre- 
millenarian faith will be presented free from those 
crudities and vagaries of sensuous imagination 
and untrained and unscholarly thought whic 
have done so much to bring Second Adventism 
into ill-deserved but not wholly unjustifiable con- 
tempt. Christian students will do well to give 
attentive consideration to its interpretation of the 
word ol revelation and its reading of the hiero- 
glyphies of history. 


NOTES. 


—Hereare four facts. Let the reader compare them 
and draw his own conclusions: 

1. In December last Rev. Washington Gladden, in a 
published sermon, said that “ within twenty-five years 
the ground taken by the minority at Indian Orchard 
will be taken by the majority of Congregational minis- 
ters, and the doctrine of the endless conscious misery 
of those who die impenitent will be no longer insisted on 
as fundamental tn the Evangelical sysiem. It may 
be believed, but it will not be regarded as essen- 
tial.” 

2. Without quoting these words the “ Congre- 
vationalist’’ editorially reported him as predicting 
that ‘“‘ within twenty-five years the Congregational- 
ists will be substantially Universalists.”’ 

5. This representation of Mr. Gladden went all 
over th.s country, and finally found its way to En- 
sland, where it was severely commented on by the 
‘Family Treasury.’ These comments were recopied 
into the * Congregationalist,”’ with the statement that 
the ** Congregationalist” did not assent to all that the 
“Family Treasury” said, but without correcting the 
misapprehension into which the latter magazine had 
beep led respecting Mr. Gladden’s views. 

4. Mr. Gludden thereupon sent a column article to 
the ** Congregationalist,” strong, certainly, but not 
discourteous nor ungentlemanly, giving the history 
substantially as we have given it above; this the 
*Congregationalist” declined to publish; it stated 
his complaint, but did not allow him to do so. Un- 
der these circumstances Mr. Gladden appeals to other 


journals to set bim right, and we comply with his 


request in publishing the exact facts in the case, with 
no other comment than his own: “I only desire to 
state, in the briefest foma, these facts to your readers, 
and I ask on them the judgment of all honorable jour- 
nalists, and of allmen who value straightforwardness 
and fair play.” 

—It wasa curious evidence of the sensitiveness of 
the financial markets that on the announcement of 
the Silver Lake disaster the stock of the Old Colony 
Railroad fell from 105 to 87, a shrinkage of $800,000 on 
the entire capital of the comp*ny. Suits for very large 
amounts will no doubt be brought by the families of 
those who lost their lives and by persons who sustained 
injuries; and it is evident that speculators estimate the 
iotal prospective loss to the road at a high figure. Now 
if the Old Colony had taken our advice years ago it 
would have had a fund ample for all contingencies. 
We repeat the advice for the benefit of railroads in 
xeneral: Let an accident insurance coupon be at- 
tached to every ticket, and add a small percentage to 
the selling price of the ticket. Credit this percentage 
toan accident insurance fund, and inafew years a 
well managed road would haveasum which would 
enable it to pay all expenses arising out of any acci- 
dent. 


—Through the enterprise of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society Mr. Theodore Thomas is not wholly 
detached from the Eastern States. Arrangements 
have been perfected by which he comes from Cincin- 
nati to Brooklyn five times during the winter to con- 
duct the Philharmonic Concerts and the rebearsa) 
immediately preceding each concert. The orchestra 
will number sixty-five performers, aud iu bis absence 
will be under tbe direction of Mr. Wm. G. Dietnch. 
who has been Mr. Thomas's assistant this summer and 
is well acquainted with his methods. 


Stir Pauper. 


THE WIND-BLOWN TREES. 


HE aspen appears to best. advantage when the 

air is still. It moves to its own thoughts, 
and needs no external impulse. When the top- 
most leaf upon the birch is asleep, and not a 
dream of motion wakes it restless, the aspen will 
shiver all over, and when even the mass of aspen 
leaves are frightened at no sight or sound, some 
single leaf, nervous-stemmed, will set off in quiver, 
and strive to rouse its neighbor leaves in vain. 
The law of nature seems reversed, and, as other 
trees dance to the motions of the air, the aspen 
feels the power cf stillness, and vibrates to the 
touch of peace. 

This is no day for aspens. It is the 23d of Oc- 
tober. The morning broke with dull clouds, 
drizzling rain and northeast wind) Of all storms 
the northeast have in them the least romance. 
Economy pervades them. There is no gorgeous 
upholstery of clouds, no gallant sweep of winds, 
no rush and squandering abundance of rain. 
Who ever heard of a gutter on the most capacious 
roof overflowing under the penur:ous service of a 
northeaster? 

It was a good thing to have the weather change 
its mind and go round to the southeast. The 
southeast wind is as unlike the northeast as Esan 
was unlike Jacob! There will be no niggard rain | 
now, no parsimonious wind. Here it comes—head 
long. The wind fairly roars. It charges like 
wild cavalry ranmad! It wheels, retreats, whirls, 
and returns with double clangor! The rain comes 
rolling in almost as dense as a cloud. It is no 
self-conscious rain, daintily carrying its skirts with 
linear propriety. It comes rollicking forth like 
routs of romping children just let out of school. 
Now for a moment it descends in straight lines, 
then, hearing the word of command, it swings up 
and seales through the air on a long slant, until a 
roaring impulse from above, behind, beneath, 
rolls it up into clouds of whirling wet, tormented 
by contrary motions within, and yet the whole 
swept on like drifting snow. 

But it does one’s heart good to see the manage- 
ment of the trees! Each one takes the battle in 
its own way. Oaks and maples and all rigid- 
limbed trees move slowly, almost clumsily, the 
branches being compressed, and the whole tree 
acting together, rocking and roaring. The elm 
and the birch have long lithe branches, each one 
of which has a mind of its own. When the wind 
begins to invade the tops of a large and mobile 
elm, it stirs up its flexible boughs as an invasion 
would a city. They rush in and out, wind and 
turn, in a wild confusion. Then comes a lull. and 
they stand very still fora moment. As the wind 
again rises they begin bowing to each other with 
stately courtesy, as if each were about to lead 
some other out to a dance; and a danee it is, for 
the windy old fiddler draws his bow with a perfect 
fury, and away go the whole set whirling through - 
every fantastic caper. 

Not so the birch! It is the exquisite of trees. 
Not the black birch, nor even our American white 
bireb, but that most refined and elegant of all 
trees, the fern-leaved drooping birch. All its mo- 
tions, like its whole seli, are the perfection of 
gracefulness. When bending low, and all its 
whip-like branches are straining in the wind, it is 
as harmonious and self-possessed in beanty as 
when, a moment later, the wind lets go, and the 
elastic beauty resumes its elegant posture. The 
evergreens stand firm and roar. The hemlock 
alone has long and slender stems, which play in 
the wind. The hemlock shrieks and whistles, but 
the pines sigh in a gentle wind, moan and roar ina 
gale. One cannot see all this conflict of wind and 
trees if he live on a plain orina valley. A hill, 
side with full outlook, trees above you, below, all 
around you, is the proper place—in short, the 
very place where I stand and look out on this 
magnificent spectacle. 

Oct. 24.—The storm is dead. In the whole 
heavens there is not enough cloud to make a 
mourning-weed. But, over the hills, across the 
river, and upon the mountains, there comes a light 
that bas drunk in color from all the autumnal 
foliage. There is no wind. The trees have for- 
gotten yesterday. They rest and meditate. Some 
leaves they bave lost, but no essential part. The 
inverted heavens have poured down upon the 
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earth the very spirit of peace! The beauty of 
nature comes back to itself in spite of storms and 
night. Do not these hills know, and these forests, 
that they are hastening toward winter? Yet they 
march with flying banners, and put on their best 
colors to be buried in! 

Now come the morning papers and tell us of 
the gale. It seems, while we were enjoying the 
mighty sport of wind and rain upon these hills, 
it was unroofing houses, plunging steeples to the 
ground, and dashing in windows and walls in the 
cities! It was a savage sport, fifty miles an hour 
in New York and one hundred and twenty-five on 
Mount Washington of the White Mountains! 

What a pity that church steeples cannot imitate 
trees, that are immovable because they move so 
easily all over. Trunk and root will not budge an 
inch, but all the boughs and every leaf swing free 
and yield to pressure and save themselves by their 
elasticity! But, then, hills and mountains stand 
firm by not yielding. Everything has some ad- 
vantage in its own nature. ae 


THE RECORD OF A USEFUL LIFE. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ERSONAL griefs are private property. No 
mourner has a right to ask, as no true mourner 
can desire, any other companionship in journey- 
ing through the Vailey of Baca than that of those 
who are companions in his personal sorrow. But 
a noble and useful life is public property; and he 
whose whole conception of character has been 
ennobled by the sight can never be quite content 
without attempting to give others a glimpse of his 
celestial vision. This is the secret reason of me- 
moirs, biographies and obituaries. They some- 
times seem unreal, sometimes even fulsome; but 
it is generally because indifference too coldly reads 
what love has too awkwardly written. 

The etory of my brother’s life—brother in 
Christ—the Rev. Thomas Street, D.D., is not in 
its outer circumstances different from that of 
many a faithful, devoted minister of the Gospel. 
He was converted, a lad of eighteen, while pur- 
suing his studies, devoted himseif at once to tbe 
ministry, began to preach at twenty-one, left the 
pulpit for the service of the Sunday-school Union 
in 1852, and shortly after the Methodist for the 
Presbyterian Church, resumed the pastorate in 
1855, and served successfully four parishes: the 
Greenbill Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
1855-1860, York, Pa., 1860-1864, the North Pres- 
byterian Church, New York city, 1864-1873, and 
Cortland, N. Y., 1873-1878. In each of these 
churches he met peculiar difficulties and won 4 
peculiar success. He found the Greenhill Church 
depleted of its congregation, he left it full and 
strong with a vigorous healthy life; he found the 
church at York divided in counse!s and rent with 
factions, he left it harmonious; he found the 
church in New York burdened with a heavy debt, 
he left it free from all incumbrance; he found the 
church at Cortland living the sluggish life of so 
many of our churches, he left it at the close of a 
glorious revival that brought almost the entire 
congregation into the church communion. 

It was in New York City that I first became ac- 
quainted with him. He was the pastor of one of 
those churches whose existence is the salt that 
saves the great metropolis from irredeemable cor- 
ruption, churches of which New York has, unhap- 
pily, so few, and, in her blindness, fewer as the 
years roll on. It is situated on Ninth Avenue, on 
the westernmost limit of gentility. And religion 
in New York provides churches only for gentility; 
ungentility goes to mission chapels. There are 
admirable ecclesiastical clubs for the rich; there 
are excellent Gospel dispensaries for the poor; 
but you can count on the fiugers of the two hands 
certainly, probably on the fingers of one, and 
leave the thumb out of account at that, the Prot- 
estant churches where the rich and poor meet 
together. Such a church then was, and I pre- 
sume still 1s, the North Presbyterian Church. It 
is not easy to preach in Vanity Fair and work 
faithfully for a democratic Christianitg” Many a 
man has grown misanthropic in the endeavor; 
and many a man has caught the infection of a 
religious socialism. But no one-ever heard Mr. | 
Street inveigh against richer churches than his 
own, or sit in judgment on their pastors or peo- 
ple, or whisper a suggestion of ambition for a 
different sort of parish, His intimate companions 
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in the ministry were men struggling like himself 
against a tide before which most of them have 
retreated. But the one whom perhaps above all 
other preachers and pastors in that city of pulpit 
eloquence and noble lives he most honored and 
revered was the pastor of its wealthiest and most 
aristocratic church. He worked steadily and joy- 
fully on in his own field; was the peer of the 
wealthiest and most cultured and the friend of 
the poorest and most ignorant. His congrega- 
tions were never small and were often large; his 
Sunday school was flourishing; a debt of $30,000 
was paid off mainly by his personal exertions; 
constant accessions supplied his church with fresh 
and healthy life; and when in 1873 the incessant 
drain upon head and heart compelled him to seek 
the more restful work of a rural parish he left a 
thoroughly united church, trained to habits of 
self-reliance and vigorous activity. 

I speak of his work at Cortland as a more ‘‘rest- 
ful” work; but it was such as no man not possessed 
of remarkable resources and remarkable command 
of them could have undergone. Last Fall that 
great temperance wave which has been rolling 
over the whole land touched Cortland. The pas- 
tors caught the awakened interest of their people. 
4 temperance meeting was announced. The hall 
was crowded. No speakers had been provided, 
and Mr. Street stepped into the gap. The Method- 
ist pastor followed his elder—elder both in years 
and in pastorate. This was the beginning of a 
series of temperance meetings that continued with 
scarcely a break for weeks. There were nospeakers 
from abroad; the work fell wholly on the pastors 
and was bravely and vigorously taken up by them. 
Every night the same men must repeat the same 
story to the same audiences. There is no subject 
on which it is more difficult to awaken and main- 
tain a public interest than the subject of temper- 
ance. If the clergy are generally silent itis not 
always because they are indifferent, but more fre- 
quently because they know not what to say. 
There is no room for argument, and impassioned 
appeals fall upon hearts indurated by them. 
These meetings were accompanied with personal 
work; visiting from house to house. The results 
attest the thoroughness with which the work was 
done. In February, out of a population of 3,600 
upwards of 3,000 had signed the pledge. The 
signers included some hard drinkers; more young 
men who were in the direct und sure road toward 
becoming so. If one considers what in such a com- 
munity is the proportion of very young children, 
the aged, the infirm, and the helpless invalids, 
it is safe to say in general terms that the entire 
community took the pledge. In February at the 
close of these meetings Mr. Street was at my house. 
I urged him to spend a week in rest. No! He 
believed that the temperance meetings had been 
but the precursor of a revival of religion and he 
must hasten back. His prophecy proved true. 
For six weeks he preached every night but Satur- 
day; he had no assistant; had more doubts about 
than faith in Evangelists; at all events, cared not 
to try any experiments. Every church felt the 
spiritual enthusiasm. Over four hundred were 
added to the church of Christ in Cortland, a hun- 
dred and fifty to the church under his care. He 
lived to see all his own children consecrated to 
Christ; and to be able to say to bis ordinary Sun- 
day morning congregation in his last Sunday 
morning’s sermon: ‘‘ The most of the people I 
address to-day are avowed Christian disciples.” 

For over twelve years he had lived in constant 
expectation, but in no fear, of sudden death. He 
could hear just outside the gate the footsteps of 
that messenger to whose first and lightest touch 
every soul must give instant answer. It cast a 
shadow over other hearts; but never a shadow 
over his. He was the most blithe as he was the 
most genial of men. In his life there hung in heavy 
clusters the first three fruits of the spirit—love, 
joy, and peace. He was a man of rare versatility— 
a skillful mechanic, a fine painter, a good writer, 
and an easy and effective speaker; and could 
easily have won a first place as a builder, an artist, 
anauthor, oralecturer. When he built his house, 
he supervised the whole work. Wheu his church 
was frescoed, he was the committee on colors and 
determined the decorations. His house, not ex- 
pensive in structure or decoration, except in the 
oil paintings which hang on its walls, is itself a 
picture, a rare work of art. He was always an 
attractive and effective and often an eloquent 


speaker; and was always successful, as a lecturer 
when he allowed himself to essay lecturing, always 
for the benefit of others. He was an inimitable 
story-teller; the life of all society, obtrusive and 
self-assertive in none. But he was pre-eminent 
in his friendship; he was never so well pleased as 
when he was sacrificing himself to serve others; 
his real power lay in his personality; and the 
genius of his personality was love. He wax on the 
cars on a double errand—partly to attend synod, 
partly to meet an old and dear friend—when the 
summons came. He was tulking to a ministerial 
companion when suddenly he stopped, drew a 
long breath, then dropped his head upon his 
friend's shoulder, and was gone. ‘‘He walked 
with God: and he was not, for God took him.” 
Saturday we laid his body in the grave. He 
fought Sunday funerals all his life; and we would 
not repudiate his teaching in his death. But the 
community desired to do honor to his memory. A 
union service was proposed, and then abandoned; 
for no church, no hall, could begin to hold the 
mourners. Then a different union service was re- 
solved on by the pastors; and in every church— 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, — 
memorial services were announced. The day was 
given up to a sacred service of affectionate honor. 
If any man doubts whether the ministry is worth 
what it costs, I ean think of no so sure solvent for 
his doubts as for him to go to Cortland and ask 
there of any man, woman or child, what it has 
been worth to that community to have as one of 
its teachers for the past five years Thomas Street. 


L. A. 
CORTLAND, N.Y., Oct. 21, 1878. 


THE LACK OF A TRADE-EDUCATION 
AS THE CAUSE OF CRIME. 


By CHARLES F. THWING. 


HE statement is constantly made that in- 
temperance is the cause of nine-tenths of the 
crime committed in this country. But an exami- 
nation of the reports of the prisons of the United 
States proves that the influence of rum in exciting 
to crime is greatly exaggerated. That its influence 
in promoting lawlessness is great—very great— 
cannot be doubted; but that it is as great as nsual- 
ly represented cannot be proved. To the lack ofa 
trade-education must be attributed much of the 
crime which is commonly attributed to liquor- 
drinking. Of four hundred and eight convicts 
in the Michigan State Prison seventy-two per cent. 
are, or were, addicted to of liquor, but 
sixty per cent. have rade. f four hundred 
and eighty-nine prisoners confined in an lowa 
penitentiary three hundred and five are without a 
trade-education. In the prison of Minnesota are 
two bundred and thirty-five convicts; at least 
one hundred and thirty of them never learned 
any business. In the large prison of the State of 
Illinois are over fifteen hundred criminals, one- 
third of whom had no regular occupation before 
their commitment. At the penitentiary of Western 
Pennslyvania are three hundred and ninety-six 
convicts, of whom three hundred and ten, or 
seventy-eight per cent., never learned a trade, and 
only sixty-two per cent. of whom were addicted 
to liquor-drinking. 

The Jack of a trade-education among the crim- 
inal classes of the community is, therefore, very 
prevalent. Between this lack and the committing 
of crime the link of connection is exceedingly firm 
and constant. The man who is without a trade 
is frequently without work. In his need, there- 
fore, of the necessities of life he-resorts to stealing 
to supply his wants. The man who has no trade, 
moreover, lives frequently by his own choice in 
idleness. Never taught to work in boyhood, he 
will not submit to the restraint of labor in man- 
hood. In his idleness he is a pliant tool for the 
devil’s use. 

It is not, moreover, as is frequently suggested, 
mere ignorance, as such, that leads tocrime. At 
the Minnesota prison only thirty-seven of two hun- 
dred and thirty-five convicts cannot read or write. 
At the Michigan prison over seventy-five per cent. 
of the inmates can ‘* read, write and cipher.” Three 
hundred and forty-eight of the nearly five hun- 
dred prisoners in the Iowa penitentiary are re- 
ported as possessing a ‘‘common education,” and 
only fifty-three as having ‘‘none.” At the prison 
of Eastern Pennsylvania only fifteen per cent. of 
the convicts are illiterate; and of the more than 
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fifteen hundred in the Illinois penitentiary sev- 
enty-seven per cent. can both read and write. It 
is not, therefore, mere ignorance of the common 
branches of common school education that com- 
monly leads to crime. 

The small influence which ignorance exerts in 
tempting to lawlessness and the great influence 
of evil association, idleness, and want of trade- 
education are indicated in the following table pre- 
pared by the Rev. John Ruth, chaplain of the 
penitentiary of the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vaniu. ‘It is based,” he writes, ‘*upon the most 
reliable information that could be gathered from 
the convicts themselves and a patient study of 
their characters, as developed since they became 
inmates of the prison.” The number of cases 
under examination is five hundred and fifty-six. 

CRIME CAUSE. 


No. Pr. ct. 

(‘AUSED BY ASSOCIATION, . 189 33.99 

Education good, 6 01.07 

poor, 70 12.58 

illiterate, . . 1 08.23 

WANT OF PARENTAL GOVERNMENT, 91 16.36 
Education good, . 

fair, . 18 03.23 

poor, . . 00.35 

WanNT OF PROPER MORAE AGENCIES, . & 09.89 

Education good, 1 0.17 

illiterate, . . 8 ss 

FALSE THEORIES OF SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS, 38 06.83 

Education good, . 2 00.35 

fair, ; 30 05.39 

poor, . 4 00.78 

illiterate, 2 00.35 

IDLENESS, 77 18.84 
Education good, all 

illiterate. . . O1.61 

WANT OF TRADE EDUCATION, . 106 

Education good, . 

” fair, 31 05.57 

poor, . 52 09.35 

ae illiterate, : 23 404.13 

From these statistics it must be inferred that 

the lack of a trade-education is the cause of a 

large proportion of the crimes committed. Evil 


associations, the wart of parental government 
or of moral training lead many into criminal 
courses, but idleness and the lack of a trade- 
education force a large number into lawlessness. 

How sball this lack of a trade-education, that 
prevails so extensively, be remedied? In answer- 
ing this question I would suggest two ways. 

First. Parents and teachers in both the public 
and Sunday schools should impress upon the boys 
under their care (the same principle applies to 
girls as well) the duty of learning a trade. To 
the parent this obligation is especially entrusted. 
But if parents are willing for their children to be, 
like themselves, unskilled Jacks at every trade, 
the teachers in the public school can easily instruct 
their pupils in the important duty; but if they too 
are remiss, certainly the teachers in mission Sun- 
day schools may exert a very strong influence in 
persuading their scholars to adopt a particular 
business. 

Second. The second method of supplying this 
defect is for the municipal authority to use its in- 
fluence in training young men toa trade. If the 
officers of a city or town know that children are 
growing up in ignorance of the three R’s, they 
may compel them to attend school. If they know 
that young men are growing up in ignorance of a 
trade, why may they not also compel them to 
adopt and to follow a regular employment? To 
discuss under what limitations, by what methods 
or with what sanctions the State may thus inter- 


fere with the individual’s liberty would carry us- 


beyond the limits of the discussion. A trade- 
education, in its broadest sense, might be made 
the condition either of voting or of holding ‘¢er- 
tain public offices. But of the right of the State 
to oblige its youth to know some trade there can 
be no doubt; and the exercise of the right would 
at once decrease the number of commitments to 
the State Prison and House of Correction. 


—If a man is hard-hearted he does not suffer 
from love. If aman has a great capacity for love 
he bas a great capacity for suffering from afflic- 
tion. In proportion as men go-up the law of 


suffering goes with them, and is the exact measure 
of their life and being. 


THE YEAR'S SUNSET. 
By MaRY AINGSB DE VERE. 


WEET chilly Spring 
Brought in her idle sister by the hand: 

Reluctant Summer—silow pacej, murmuring 

Half discontented songs throughout the land; 

A child made queen; unfit to understand 
The uses of her reign, 
Nor caring how in vain 
Her fairest blossom tried its tender strength 
Against the scorching of the noonday sun ; 
Nor how, by sudden tempests overthrown, , 
Great friendly trees were felled, and happy nests undone ; 
While growing fields, flooded and parched by turns, 
Made piteous mute appeal to wind and sky. 

Lo! Autumn comes most sure, but not in haste, 
The perfect housewife, patient, mild and wise, 

Strong to repair fair Summer's careless waste, 
To breathe her ripening breath on fruit and field 
And see them yield : 
The full rich harvest meed, 
With nothing lost of flower or pulp or seed, 

Saving the scattered treasures, here and there, 
That lavish Summer dropped along the way. 

Large hearted Autumn, passionate, most fair, 
Holding, within berseif, herself and summer too, 
As sunset holds the glories of the day. 


AN AUTUMN RIDE THROUGH THE 
WHITE HILLS. 
By THE Rev. E. A. RaAnp. 
( orange, crimson, brown—how these 

J colors come and go like the shifting beauties 
of a kaleidoscope, as we recall a recent trip amid 
the autumn scenery of the White Mountains! 
Ere we reached North Conway, these shades ap- 
peared here and there like skirmishers thrown 
ahead of the grand army of color advancing down 
the mountains. As we swept along in the train 
through the tinted forests it was like passing up 
a street gay with triumphal flags. The branches 
drooped like yellow and crimson banners, and 
among them a forest pine would thrust forward 
an emerald bough like the faithful flag of Erin. 
As we shot by the shores of a pond, peculiar was 
the aspect of one of its islands. Long and nar- 
row, with pointed ends, with scraggy pine-trunks 
at intervals and bright autumn trees also, it sug- 
gested a steamer with stripped masts and gayly 
flaunted flags along its sides. 

When we reached Norch Conway any anticipa- 
tions of bright mountain scenery were surpassed 
by the reality. There were the intervale lands, 
the famous Conway meadows, wide, level, green, 
dotted here and there with black and brown 
lumps of color as the cows peacefully grazed 
nlong. Everywhere were the trees in their vivid 
beauty, recalling the remark of our little girl, who 
came to her mother one day bringing autumn 
leaves and insisting that they were ‘* butterflies.” 
The butterflies were out in full foree the day of 
our visit, and how they did paint the sides of the 
hills! | 

At North Conway one feels that he is fairly en- 
tering the mountains. The gate of the Notch is 
twenty-six miles away, and the ride thither 
over the Portland and Ogdensburg Road is one 
of the most romantic and picturesque possible. 
The red tints bad faded out of the trees in the 
Notch, but there were the yellow shades, and 
very peculiar was the effect sometimes. It seemed 
as if there were patches of sunlight on the moun- 
tain sides. The clouds were thick overhead, not 
one lance-like ray of sunshine dividing their 
masses, avd yet the bright fire-like foliage com- 
pelled our cowpanion to exclaim that the sun was 
shining on the mountains. ‘‘ The sun és shining 
there,” he insisted a second time. ‘‘ What are 
you talking about?” 

No sunshine, not a bit of it, only gay, sunny 
surfaces of foliage. The Notch-valley narrows 
near the Willey House, while the railroad track 
boldly winds along the side of Mount Willey 
several hundred feet above the house itself. We 
looked down, far down, upon the Willey farm, 
upon the open little fields about it, upon its few 
pigmy buildings, and then up to the frowning 
massive sides of Mount Webster. The yellow-clad 
trees seemed here like a great procession of torch- 
bearers climbing up the mountain sides, their 
ranks thinning out and their lights dimming, the 
great, lonely, granite summit capping all. Above 
this point the Notch-valley continues to narrow, 
the hills rising up like the frescoed walls of an 
amphitheater, and the cars thundering at last 
through the narrow, rugged gate of the Notch 
at the foot .of Mount Willard. One is then 
let out into the open spaces about the Crawford 


| House and breathes more freely. 


We cut an alpenstock in the Notch and started 
to climb Mount Willard. A carriage path winds 
to the summit, which is over two thousand feet 
above the sea. A carpeting of gaily-tinted leaves 
covered the path. and our companions likened it 
to ‘* Brussels.” As we climbed up it became less 
brilliant, changing to a mattmg of soft wood- 
shades and yellow. The trees bent down toward 
us like a bower, while the berries of the mountain 
ash poised their scarlet globes in the air. Our 
sensations on the mountain’s bald, rocky top were 
peculiar. A thick mist swathed the mountain. 
We seemed to be looking off into an immense sea 
of cloud down into which ran the steep, shudder- 
ing granite cliffs like the rocky shores of an island. 
The sound of the Saco River tumbling along its 
rocky bed in the Notch came up tw our ears like 
the roar of surf. I shut my eyes and tried to 
imagine how Mount Washington would look from 
our stand point if the mist were rolled away. 
And over in the north | seemed to see a great 
snow-covered peak white as the marble walls 
of the temple at Jerusalem, while leading up the 
mountain sides were the yellow ranks of the trees 
fair as the shining courts that made the ap- 
proaches to the ‘‘ joy of the whole earth.” 

Suddenly, the mist around us began to part, 
and opposite our lonely lookout the huge, impos- 
ing cliffs of Mount Webster towered up, four 
thousand feet high. The patches of sunlight came 
out again. Once more up the mountain toiled 
the mighty procession of torcb bearers. 

That noon, as the cars took us down through 
the .Notch-valley, we seemed to come out of a 
cloud. ‘ihe mist lifted bigher and higher till the 
mountain peaks towered in their majesty above 
us, Webster, Willey, Crawford, Resolution, the 
Giant’s Stairs, while far ahead rose up beautiful 
Kearsarge wearing a thin veil ofamethyst. Reach- 
ing a lower region, the air became softer and 
warwer. The dyes of the foliage were more 
brilliant. The hills were Titanic sachems with 
their war-paint and feathers on, about to raid 
on the peaceful valleys. At last, we glided 
through the stretching green meadows of North 
Conway. All around the horizon was a bright 
circle of hills, and on every side were the trees 
gay as Zouaves in their showy uniforms. | 


CHICAGO'S “ DOUBTING THOMAS, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


t Ries: Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas for the last six 

years has been esteemed, if not the best light 
of Chicago Methodoxy, at least the brightest light 
of the Methodist pulpit in or about this city. He 
has shone the farthest out into the surrounding 
country. He has been the man whom transient 
Methodists and many others in the city on Sunday 
have aimed to hear. He has given his denomina- 
tion at the West a reputation abroad for ability. 
Yet his pulpit success is not older than the oppo- 
sition to him. 

During the three years from ’72 to 75 that he 
filled the pulpit as well as the pews of Clark Street, 
the mother Methodist Church of the city, there was 
protracted irritation on the part of his Presiding 
Elder. At the session of the Conference fraternal 
hostility from the city pulpits succeeded in send- 
ing him out to a village church, thinking Aurora 
could endure the new food better than the city. 
And that church throve as never before, and the 
Chicago secular press, to meet a popular demand, 
imported many of his sermons from the forty-mile 
village and put them in print. 

At the Annual Conference a year ago Presiding 
Elder Jutkin stepped down from that office to an 
outside pastorate, and: Centenary Church, the 
largest and leading Methodist society in the city, 
asked to have Dr. Thomas sent to its pulpit. He 
came, and with his coming commenced an ovation 
that has crowded his church throughout the year 
and increased its membership. A few, whose 
ancient book of Methodism is sealed against new 
thoughts and who fear that theological inquiry is 
a certain synonym for infidelity, have withdrawn 
to fields where the thought is confined to the older 
fashion. But many more have stepped into this 
‘*troubled pool” and been healed. 

When he began, however, to put forth non- 
Methodist views upon future punishment and the 
inspiration of Scripture little bubbles of trouble 
began to float through the Methodist atmosphere, 
though not till near the close of the annual con- 
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ference that convened on the 9th inst. did the 
trouble promise to be more than a bubble. In 
the annual conference scrutiny of ministerial 
characters his Presiding Elder bad reported his 
unblemished. But there was sufficient dissent to 
produce a successful demand for a more thor- 
ough inquisition into Dr. Thomas’s orthodoxy. 
Through two days and nights spirited secret 
sessions were held by this body of an even one 
hundred ministers, Bishop Foster presiding and 
Dr. Thomas being present. As the outcume of 
this informal trial, the defendant submitted a 
written statement of his mooted beliefs and 
doubts, to the effect that he had sought to be in 
perfect accord with the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus Christ; that on the subject of religion he 
held substantialiy to what was known as the moral 
influence theory; that he did not doubt the fact 
of after-death punishment for the wicked, but 
could not conceive of its being worse than non- 
existence, and had not reached any settled con- 
viction as to the duration and results of that 
punishment, whether eternal or only corrective; 
and that he found himself growing into a larger 
hope for mankind; that the men who wrote the 
Scriptures were inspired, and that the Bible was 
substantially the Word of God, but he found 
difficulty in accepting the verbal theory of inspi- 
ration; that his conception of Methodism had 
always been that it was a large-hearted, loveful, 
singing and praying organization, rather than a 
rigid, dogmatic, churchly system. And he closed 
with the assurance that in future he should seek 
to so express himself as to avoid misunder- 
standing. 

Then the Conference, by a vote of 81 to 19; re 
solved that it did not consider the statement of 
Dr. Thomas satisfactory; that it protested against 
the utterance of his doubts and beliefs as disloyal 
and destructive to the church; that he should not 
repeat them or should retire from the Methodist 
pulpit; but that, believing he might be more use. 
ful in the future than in the past, it deemed best, 
in the interest of charity and peace, to take no 
further action at present. 

So Dr. Thomas escapes immortality on earth by 
the skin of his teeth and Centenary gets its 
favorite pastor for another year. Since the Con 
ference leading members say that Dr. Thomas is 
now on probation for a year, and that he must 
reform meantime or retire then. But he says he 
cannot, and shall not, change the character of 
his preaching. And those who know him kvow 
he is téo honest and fearless to let his faith be 
muzzled. He says that, if forced from the Method- 
ism he has always loved, he shall, of course, have 
to go elsewhere. Speculators differ, sowe think- 
ing he would become a Unitarian and others that 
an independent congregation would gather about 
him. 

The history of the man, in brief, is that he has 
grown up out of the soil of practical life and 
through severe thought to his present high stand- 
ing by great self-reliance «nd perseverance. 
Brought up on a farm iv Virginia, with little or 
no schovuling but bis own reflections, of slender 
pbysical frame, and preaching for a time on a 
country circuit in lowa at an annual stipend of 
$300, he has come to forty-five y+ ars strong in him- 
self, able to stand alone, and wit! the beliefs he 
holds to well worked out, not accepted at 
second-hand from text-books. His very manner 
of speech in the pulpit and on the platform is of 
the slow, inquiring kind. as if searching after truth 
and the best word to express it. His style of or- 
atory is that which I conceive to usually accom- 
pany tbe best culture; the opposite of boisterous, 
but gentle and natural, wuch like fireside talk, 
yet so clearly articulated that a low tone travels a 
long way and does not mystify the thought. It is 
pleasant to listen to him, especiaily as he never 
frets his hearer by worrying and tiring himself. 
His style is terse, short sentences, with the thought 
clear and the conviction earnest. And although 
the conference cowplaints were all aimed at a few 


theological or doctrinal discourses, his usual 
themes are eminently practical and calculated to 
aid the Christian and the sinner in every-day 
right living. He usually speaks extempore, but 
with the line and detail of argument well thought 
our. 

His personal look is always that of the invalid; 
tall, slender, sallow, sunken cheeks, and reddish 
hair that curls. But he is one of the most genial 


of men and ministers; not a blue, despondent 
streak about him, a man of large heart and a 
home in it for the poor and outcast. As pastor of 
Clark Street chureb, cornering with the very worst 
parts of the city for whisky and gambling, he 
walked out and in among the scenes of infamy 
and was not smirched, but always reepected by 
those he met there. He did good work among 
them, and there were not a few conversions from 
such quarters under his kind ministry. He is a 
close student of human nature and knows how to 
manage men, even a hundred Methodist min- 
isters. J.C. A. 
CHiIcaGo, October 19. 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


\ ITHIN a few months three treaties have 

been made to settle the affairs of the East. 
If that of St. Stephanos had not been resisted by 
England aud Austria we should at least have 
known where we were. _We should have been 
under Russian influence, but we should have had 
peace and a period of repose. The treaty of Ber- 
lin and the Cyprus treaty have placed us in such 
a position that confusion reigns everywhere in the 
empire, and no one but a prophet could pretend 
to predict anything of the future. 

I can do no more than give you an idea of the 
situation as it exists to-day. In Evropean Turkey 
Austria was to have peacefully occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina for a few years; but she has thus 
far failed to come to any understanding with the 
Porte, and has been forced to conquer these prov- 
inces at a cost of midions of money ani thou- 
sands of lives. It is generally believed here that 
she will not only annex these provinces but come 
on, in the spring, to Salonica. 

Montenegro was to have had an addition to her 
territory, but she has not yet obtained possession 
of it. A formidable insurrection, under the name 
of the Albanian League, not only resists this an 
nexation to Montenegro but now deties the Turk- 
ish government and is murdering the Turkish 
Officials. It is understood here that this move- 
ment was originated and fostered by the Turkish 
government to furnish it with an excuse for not 
giving any territory to Greece, and to this day it 
is spoken of with favor by the Turkish newspapers 
in Constantinople; but it has now gone beyond the 
control of the government, and there is talk of send- 
ing 50.000 troops to put it down. It is more than 
doubtful, however, whether Turkish troops will 
fight against their Mahommedan brethren in AI- 
bania, and what the end will be no one can fore- 
see. Coming a little nearer to Constantinople, we 
have another insurrection in the Rhodope moun- 
tains, which is directed by three Englishmen and 
is supposed by the people there to be under the 
patronage of the English government. It will 
probably unite with the Albanian League. 

A little further off we have Greece threatening 
war to compel the rectification of her frontier 
which was recommended at Berlin, but which 
the Turks have po idea of granting. 

Near at hand we have the new Province of 
Eastern Roumelia which is still occupied by the 
Russians, but the Berlin Congress appointed a 
commission to organize this province and decreed 
that the Russians should leave it in three months 
after the work of the commission was completed. 
At the same time the Turkish troops were to 
occupy the Balkans between this Province and 
Balgaria. The commission is now holding its 
sessions in Constantiple, but the Bulgariars de- 
clare that they will not accept the decision of the 
Congress which divided them into two Provinces. 
They have organized an army and are prepared to 
resist by force. The impression here is that the 
Commission will fail to come to any unanimous 
conclusion and that the Russians will remain to 
assist the Bulgarians. Who will undertake to 
drive them out? 

Crossing the Bosphorus into Asia we have all 
Armenia in a state of ferment, the Christians leav- 
ing in crowds to emigrate to Russia and the 
Kurds in open rebellion. Farther west we have 
a formidable rebellion in the Kozan Mountains 
and the Arubs in a state of discontent as far south 


_as Bagdad, a rebellion in Arabia and general inse- 


curity all through Asia Minor. 
At Constantinople the government seems para- 
lyzed. There is no man among the Pachas strong 


enough to rule and no such unity of sentiment as 
might result in a strong party combination. The 
Sultan is no doubt a well meaning man who 
would be glad to do the right thing if he knew 
what it was, but he is constitutionally timid, not 
to say cowardly, and he can know but little of the 
true state of the country. In practice he simply 
obstructs everything and defends his absolute 
power as the only hope of the Empire. 

When we consider the difficulties which now 
beset th's feeble and tottering government the 
only wonder is that it can stand fora day. Aside 
from the funded debt of $1,000,000,000, upon 
which it pays no interest, it has an enormous 
floating debt representing all the expenses of the 
war, its employees are unpaid, its army has not 
been disbanded or even reduced, its paper money 
has become almost worthless. The people have 
lost heart and expect every day some new revolu- 
tion or a renewal of the war. The government 
does not know which to distrust the most, its 
friends or its enemies. It fears that England in- 
tends to appropriate Asia Minor and Austria to 
take what is left of Turkey in Europe. The Sul- 
tan is almost ready to throw himself into the arms 
of Russia as bis only refuge. Indeed it is difficult 
to see what else he can do unless he is ready to 
become the vassal of England, and so far as the 
immediate humiliation is concerned it would be 
greater than would be involved in a close alliance 
with Russia. 

It was generally believed in America and in 
England that the treaty in regard to Cyprus im- 
plied the practical supremacy of England, but it 
now appears that neither England nor Turkey had 
any clear idea of its meaning. The Sultan re- 
garded it as a new guarantee of his power, and the 
English Cabinet had no idea about it beyond the 
fact that it secured Cyprus asa place where, in 
case of need, they could concentrate an Indian 
army. But it may have results which will equally 
astonish Beaconsfield and the Sultan. Thus far 
England has done nothing but offer advice to the 
Turks in regard to certain administrative reforms, 
This has as yet been neither accepted nor rejected 
by the Turks. They wish to reject it, and if they 
accepted it they have no money and no men to ex- 
ecute the reforms proposed. So every thing 
remains in suspense. Every day some new plan 
is proposed and found to be impracticable. 

There can be no doubt that the best thing for 
the people, both Turks and Christians, would be 
for the Sultan to put himself unreservedly into 
the hands of England and thus force the English 
government to furnish the men and the money 
necessary for the government of the country. 
Will he doit? Noone can answer this question 
to day, but it may be answered before this letter 
reaches America. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, October 8, 1878. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU unsearchable, whom no man can find out, how shall 
we know the path unto thee? No man can see thee and live; 
how shall we live by seeing thee? Behold we are perplexed 
by that which bas made us above all the beasts of the field; 
by that reason, far-reaching, curious, all-accomplisbing, by 
which we search out and vex ourselves with endless circuits 
and imaginations, and return desolate, without God and 
witbout hope. And yet, thou bast taught the things tbat are 
less than we their way. The fishes of the sea do know their 
ground for feeding; the birds do know where the summer 
dweils, and betake themselves thither; thou hast taught even 
the blind root to grow toward the light; and there is not a 
flower in all the world that does not hold upits cup to be 
filled with the light of the sun, and to take its life in blind 
faith; but we that are mightier than all, and are made the 
head of thy creation, go wandering and moaning and crying 
out incessantly, Who will show us any good? and come back 
again sometimes eating the husk, and sometimes in disgust 
casting everything away,anda are unbappy and restless in our 
wanderings, longing with longings that are not satisfied, and 
drinking at one and another fountain, to reject allas unsbdle 
to slake that inward thirst which will not be content with any 
outward stream. 

O Lord our God, thou that dost come into life to seek and 
to save the lost, wilt thou not seek us out in our utter help- 
lessness and ignorance? Weare tiredof wandering. Weare 
weary of beating about aimlessly, and without gain or 
profit: and we need to be sought by thee. We need to feel 
the influence of the stimulating power of thy life, the in- 
dwelling of thy spirit, thy presence, which hushes all alarm, 
which quelis all disturbance, and which brings a deep and 
settied peace, and wonder therein tbat we should be so blest 
of God, and a happiness that we cannot explain nor syllable 
to other men’s understanding—the indwelling of Christ; the 
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joy of life in sorrow: the light of life in darkness; the bread 
of life in hunger; the all fn all. 

We beseech of thee that this indescribable gift of thine may 
be bestowed to-day upon the souls that are in thy presence— 
a gift that is more than coronation, more than palms or scep- 
ters; more than all outward estate. Grant, we pray thee, 
that that wealth-of sou] which is the secret of God with his 
people may be given to all; and if there are those who are 
seeking it afar off, and behold it as men see the lights of a 
distant city in the night, though much road lies between 
them and it, grant that they may have guidance to that rising 
light which shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. And if there be those that have entered into rest, and 
abide therein, may their peace encourage the disturbed and 
troubled. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all a sense of the great 
world above, through which the eye goes seeing nothing, and 
to which we turn the ear and hear nothing. and from which, 
reaching out our hands, we bring back notbing, but in which 
are all the treasures of the universe. There thou art. There 
is the city of our God. There are homes prepared for us, 
where our dearly beloved are, and wait for us, and where 
there 1s the general assembly of the church of the first born. 
The music of that world presses close down upon us, and we 
hear it not. The glance and brightness of an inconceivable 
love hover over us, and we are unconscious of them. We 
hear no conversation and no choral joy that come down from 
above; and yet the heavens are fuller of them than the night 
is of dew, or the day is of rain. We walk in the midst of ten 
thousand influences which we becd not, which are mightier 
than we think, which are richer than we believe, and which 
are more joyful than it ever entered into the heart of man to 
concrive, as we should find if we took possession of our treas- 
ure. O Lord, that we may bear the harp inwardly, sound 
some notes of its joy in our beart. We pray that thus we 
may live by faith, and not by sight, and overcome the world 
by the power of things that are not. 

Grant that we may stand higher by going lower, and be 
stronger by becoming weaker, and live by dying, so that we 
may be like unto thee inall things: for thy throne was the 
dark ness, and thou didst gather power in death. Thou didst 
break through thine utter defeat and discrowning, thine 
ignominy, and didst shine forth brighter than a thousand 
suns. Teach us, we beseech of thee, to break out of infirm- 
ities and lower troubles, and rise to the grandemr of that 
which is in us and which we are. So we pray that thy holy 
spirit may work in us the life that is in Jesus Christ, and that 
we may walk and rejoice in him forevermore. 

Hear these petitions, and answer us, not for our much 
speaking, nor for our desert, but out of the abundance of thy 
grace and love: and to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall 
be praises everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE LIFE OF FAITH+* 


“For he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.”"—Hes. 
xi., 27. 

- white we look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things wbich are not seen are eternal.”’ 
— 2 Cor. iv., 18. 

li is the uniform tcs‘imony of the New Testament 

that there are two worlds, and that they so far in- 
tersphere each other as that it 1s both the privilege and 
the duty of every man to hive iv the one and iv the wther. 
The distinctive ard cbharecteristic element of life in a 
lower epbere is that it is physical, and that we recognize 
al) its truths by the use of our senses, But civilization 
does not take many steps forward before men become 
aware tbat there aie many matters of profour d interest, 
maoy powers tbat act, many influences, which mankind 
will not willingly let gu, but which have no pbysical 
representation. There is such a thing as love; but no 
man can see it. He can bebold a bird, and can bear it 
sing; but he cannut behold love, nor honor, nor hope. 
He knows very well—and more a:d more as he grows 
refined and large and stro: g—tbat the upper realms of 
th: ught, of feeling, and of ideals have 10 pbysical ex- 
po. ewts. They leed to physical ections, and the actions 
may suggest the cause; but they are iu no sense a rep 
resentative of the cause. 

There is, therfore, in the recognition of mankind, 
&@ supersensuous realm of truth—tbat is, a malm of 
truto that lies higher than tbat which tbe ser ses recog- 
pz ad deal with; but the New Testament goes 
furtber than that. It rej resents our thoughts end ¢x 
periences as being the beginni:gs of thoughts and 
experiences which are much higher and more outreach- 
ing. It reveals to us a kingd m; 1ot a glavce of light 
bere and a glance of bght ther, an insighi, an iotuiti p, 
an impulse frm the other side, e stragglug strain of 
music heard avd st. lt represents us as walking be- 
peath a ki: gdom, vast, comp!.cat«d, populous, so full 


of tru b, and vf trutb so transcendent, that is = 


over all that is known among men, and that everythin 
in life as compared with it is contemptible. 

Now, is it possible for a man, in the whirl and bustle 
of this mortal life, to walk in communion with tne silent 
world, with the iuvisible beings tbat are there, and with 
the thousa.d processes that are going ow upon a scale 
trenscenden.Jy above avythug that is knuwn among 
men? Is it puss ble for a man to live ia the upper life? 
W ould it pot absorb bim, and take him away irom the 
things of this mortal hfe? Would not this mortal hie, 
if stropg and successful, so use a man’s whole ste: gih 
that it would be iupossible f..r him to live in the uvreal? 
When we cousider tbe rivaliies of business, the cunfi.cis 


*SUNDAY MORNING, October 20, 1878. Lesson: 2 Cor. iv., 7- 
10; vi., 3-10; xi., 21-80. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos, 
122, 424, 660. Reported expressly for the Christian Union by 
T. J. ELLINWOOD. 


of interests, the multiplication of methods, the battle of 
life, by which men establish themselves in society, or 
carry themselves through it, does it not require such 
thought and energy, perpetually, as to leave no time or 
strength for these other ard higber things? Is this du- 
ality possible? These are questions which come up to 
men -ntinually. 

1 have selected the two men that bave produced more 
effects in the world than any others tbat ever lived— 
Moses and Paul. Moses represents the power of law 
and institution, as well as of personal will and adminis. 
tra‘ion. He was a great primitive administrator and 
legislator. Whatever questions may be raised as te the 
authenticity ot bis literary «fforts, there stands on the 
horizon of the past the stately figure of this great law- 
giver; and grouped under his ne me are institutions that 
have not ceused, that bave scare: ly begun, to do their 
work upon tbe human race. I know of no reason wby 
we should discredit the historical statement that for 
forty ycars be abode 1n the luxury, the wisdom and the 
joyfuloess of the Egyp ian court; that having risen ip 
the spirit of patriotism he fled to the desert where he 
spent another forty years; and tbat not until he was 
eighty years of age—the time of life when most men 
are glad to Jay down their burdens—did he take up the 
business of his life; the rescue of his people from 
bondage, the forty years’ wandering in the wilder: ss, 
and their preparation by laws and institutions for a per- 
manent set! Jement. 

Now, tbe detail of this history is simple and is child- 
like; the patience, the wisdom and the lor gruffering of 
this man are profourdly touching. His whole .bistory 
is a rm mance. There are few that begin to equal it. 
Aud the magnificent close of his career was perfec ly 
in the line of sym; atby with ordinary buman life. It 
was a career that waited long to begin, that then began 
by u'ter defeat ard: utcast, wherein be learned patience, 
the possession of himself; and in his last years, as it 
were, he began to begin, and with self-denial, witb 
weariness in overmeasure, with inc«ssant taxation, he 
carried the great wu rk of bis life to its very consumma- 
ticn; ai d then, at the command of Gud, he ascer ded into 
a mountain and looked into the promised land; and 
although his whole heart was filled with desire to go 
over into it, it was denied him, and be died without any 
more than the sight of that promised land, to which he 
had biought, by bis own patience and labor, the people 
of his love. 

One may well wonder how such a great nature as 
this, in the midst of a rebellious, quiddling, weak, 
wicked people, lapsing all the time, full of insurrec- 
tions, hard-hearted and stiff-recked, according to the 
description of their own countrymap—one may well 
wonder how such a nature under such circumstances 
could accomplish what he did. There were no temples, 
no churches, no books, no companionsbips for bim 
there. He sto: d almost alene, in the midst of a wan- 
dering horde of liberatei slaves that were filled with 
the vices of Egypt, without its virtues. How did he 
sustain himself during the work of his prolonged life ? 
It is declared for hum, ** He e: dured, as seeing Him who 
is invisible.” He bad a sense of the existence of God, 
of the reality of his presence, and of his power; and 
by rising into the realm of the unseen, of the invisible, 
be refresied his energies, and endused burdens that 
w.uld have crushed a thousadd common mena. 

I have placed Paul second in the order of the effects 
produced, There may be some who will contest this. 
Perbaps there are some who will say that Aristotle and 
Pilato bave do:e mcre thap or as much as Muses and 
Paul f.r the human race. They may be said to have 
done, in the way of purely pbysical thinking and meta- 
pbysical thinking, more, perbaps, tban any other two 
meu in the worid. But Paul was not simply an intel. 
lec ualist. He was not merely a thinker. He did 
thik, it is true; but his thinking was to an end; and 
Lo other 1 ame cav be mentioned whose suul has so in- 
spired the profoundest moral feel gs of the human 
race as his. No other name cap be mentioned that has 
had such a power in fashivuing the theological thiukings 
uf mankind. Some mea say that Paul is ab ut worn 
out. Matthew Arvold, | think, has said toat Paul has 
come to be hardiy known or felt. That bis career is 
but just begun is the opinion of mary. That he was a 
man of the largest humanity and sp rituality; that be 
has given us some of the best examples of heroism; 
that be has represented some of the profoundest feel- 
ings in the highest forms which they ever atiain on 
earth, canuot be devied. No otber man stands in spirit- 
ual toought comparable with Paul. 

We know, frm the whole une of Paul’s letters, that 
he was never m-rbid. He sighs, but he never whiues, 
He rebearses, but he pever complains, even in his deep- 
est grief. His vuice is one of hupe, and continualiy 
gives forth noves of joy. Though he went through uo- 
told troubles; though his life was an exceedi: gly stormy 
one; though he was ro ked on a turbulent sea, acd 
rolied lke thistle-down through the air; though he 
was beaieu as witb a flail; though he was everywhere 
abused, he is to-day the apostle of a wholesome hope 


and of a sweet and cheerful mind; and he declares the 
secret of hisendurance. Though it is stated in different 
words, it is precisely the same as that which is declared 
of Moses; for he says, ‘‘ We look not at the things that 
are seen.” In other words he says, ‘‘ We do not use our 
eyes.” In another place he says, ‘‘ We live by faith, 
and not by sight”—or, ‘‘ We use the eyes that are be- 
hind the eyes.” 

I wonder how he felt when he stood in Athens. 
Why, I think I would forfeit ten years, even yet, if I 
only could have stood in Atbens wheo he did. The city 
was itself enough to make a man shiver with wonder. 
Every street was a museum. There were gathered the 
best fruits of the world of art. We dig up the second- 
and third-rate statues tha! are buried there ouly to see 
how they rebuke our best artists. In every part the 
city blazed with these thiogs. It was filled with the 
poblest trophies of art that were ever known, and that 
probably ever will be known, to the human family; 
and yet Paul steod on Mars’ Hill, and preached to the 
people, and looked down upon the city below his feet, 
a: d says not one word in his writings about its magnifi- 
cence. There stood the goddess Minerva, more than 
sixty feet higb; and yet, in lo king down upon the city 
I do not suppose that Paul saw her any more than I see 
the rooster vanes on the steeples wheo I walk through 
the streets below. The Acropolis, which is yet the 
w: nder of the world in its ruims, was before him with 
all its magnificent works of art; but be did not see them. 
“* We look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen,” he says. He did see tem- 
ples, he did see altars, he did see processions of saints, 
in the land above. ‘‘ The things which are seen are 
temporal”—they are like the leaves of the forest in 
autumn; they are bound to go duwn and pass awry; 
they belong to this lower and nascent state; they are 
transient, You think they are more permaneot than 
anything else because they have the quality of exteo- 
sion, or hardness, or ponderability, and what not; you 
think tbat things that you can handle, and taste, and 
hear, and see are real, and that other things are unreal; 
men talk about our picturial imagination, our ideality, 
as not being real; but Paul says that things which you 
ean weigh in the scajes, or measure with tbe yardstick, 
are unreal, and pass away perpetually, while the things 
which you cannot see, nor bear, nor taste, nor handle, 
are eternal, 

Now, this art of living in tbat bigber sphere which 
stoops down to brood us in this life—the capacity of 
standing with our feet in this lower realm while our 
head touches the clouds above, and receives the light 
of God’s countenance—this is the art of great men, It 
is the art of heroes, It isthe art of those who have 
been such powers that the world will never cease to 
feel the effect of their lives. But in our time it is just 
this tbat men are trying, not maliciously nor altogether 
consciously, to do away with. The drift of the efforts 
of many of the forem: st men is in the direction of un- 
harnessing us from that upper world, and bringing us 
duwn to afar more intimate relation with this lower 
world; and little by little there is growing up among 
honest and thoughtful men a’ feeling that the age is 
emancipating us from superstition, and that those tbings 
are superstitions in meu’s belief which bave no visible 
presence, and which cannot be submitted to any of 
those tests of evidexce which belong to visible things. 
In other words, men seem to me to have forgotten, 
while reasoning abvut nature and matter, and the divice 
method in matter, that 1n all ‘be round world there is 
not so much of nature as there is in one single human 
soul; that in the whole terraqueous globe there are not 
such facts as lie in the experience of one man who has 
a well-organized fully-equipped head, heart and svul; 
that nature comes to her topmost, and is perfectly her- 
self, more in the experience of a human soul than in 
mountains, in strata, in astronomical motions, or in any 
of the great pbysical laws of the earth; and that the chief 
fact of nature is man, and man not in the respects in 
which he affiliates with the world beneath bim and with 
the animal creation, but man in those respects in which 
he reacbes above them and 1s different f10m them. 

If you chouse to cali the brain matter and the mind 
brain, and to take ground with the materialist, even on 
that grou.d lam nut afraid to meet you, aud say, ad- 
mitting that tbe mind is matter, it is a matter so uulike 
any Other known matter that it has ia it thought-power 
and will-power and motive-power, which uo other thing 
in creation bas, that it lifts itself above the inferior and 
grosser sorts of matter, and tuat it basa rcalm aud a 
law of itsown. We are not, therefore, to lay upon it 
eitber the laws or the prognostications which we derive - 
from reasoning on lower matter. To be sure, the 
pumpkin and the squasb perisb; but it does not fullow 
that a man’s brain perishes; nor does it fullow that be- 
cause the brain is matter, aud the mind 1s bruaia, that 
the mind perishes; but take the materialist’s own siate- 
ment, that the braio is matter, aud that the mind, being 
brain, perisnes hike ali matter. It is a non sequiter; 
because as matter rises, it grows more rich in causation; 
and when you come to the highest matier known,— 
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more subtle relationships of things, and has power to so 


nemely, the bruin,—then, though you claim that the 
brain is matter, if you admit that the mind is brain, you 
have a matter that is so much above all other kinds of 
matter that you cannot apply the ordinary laws of mat- 
ter to it, because you cannot judge that which is supe- 
rior by that which is inferior. 

Yet these tendencies are going forth in life, and will 
be more o1 less mischievous in their effects. They will 
not make of every one tha! believes them an inferior 
man—for the culture of the world goes on; a man who 
has been brought up to a belief in the Christian religion 
may become atheistic, but his old training does not 
abandon him with his convictions; you must wait till 
one or two generations have passed away before you 
can tell what the effect has been; yet my impression is 
that we are going to be dwarfed, and that anything 
which takes away from us the power, the scope and re- 
ality of an unseen world, with its essential verities, and 
puts in their place that which the eye can see, the ear can 
bear, or the hand handle, is working toward the dwarf- 
ing of the race, and tends to take away the spiritual at- 
mosphere in which men should live, and to leave them 
lying prostrate upon the ground; and the epitaph is not 
far to find of those who undertake to rob us of our faith 
in God asa being that is perfect and always present, 
and of our belief in the great realm of realities: it is, 
“*They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they bave laid Him.” It will be asad requiem of the 
human race if that day shall ever come. But it will not 
come. Human nature will revolt aguinst it. All that 
is generous and high in men will revolt against it. The 
wraith of mare sball praise God; even the lower forces 
and still more the higher forces in men are working 
with God; and I believe and hope that there will be a re- 
action from the extreme form of spurious spiritualism, 
that having bad its career it will run out, and that we 
shall come to a higher ground than we have ever stood 
upon. 

Now, is it possible that a man should live every 
day as seeing Him who is invisible? Can a man by bis 
reason and his moral sense have just as distinct a con- 
viction of the presence of a being who was never present 
corporeally to him, just as much consciousness of bis 
presence as if He were actually there in bodily form? 
Can a man live so that the past time shal! be just as real 
to him as the time that is present, and so that although 
the future time shall not be as real to him as it will be 
when he passes through it, it shal] yet be so real to him 
as to produce the effect of common reality upon his 
mind? Can men live by pure ideas, by convictions, by a 
sense of thiogs possible, as regards character or society 
or association in days to come? Can we sum up all exist- 
ences; can we sum up all notable qualities; can we sum 
up whatever mankind has found out by tears, by smiles, 
by groans, by laughter, by defeats, by victories; what- 
ever men havc suffered and whatever they have enjoyed; 
whatever is right, whatever is just, whatever is beroic, 
whatever is noble,—can we sum up all these things and 
put them into a name and cal! it God, and then live with 
that which in some sense is the structure of our own 
imagination, so as to derive from it power, leadership, 
inspiration, peace ? 

I do not take it to be a question that needs any other 
answer than to say, It has been done. It bas not been 
done once or twice by great moral geniuses, merely: it 
bas been done by the very reverse. The poor, the igno- 
rant, the enslaved have done it. It has been done by the 
weak. It is declared to be distinctively the prerogative 
of the poor and needy. While men build palaces that 
only the rich can enter, it is declared that there is a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, and 
that it belongs to the poor and needy of this world. 
While men raosack creation for new truths and larger 
knowkdge, it is declared that those who are usable to 
follow them on the wings of thought bave yet in the 
interpretation of the beart a nearer access to the secrets 
of God’s eternal wisdom than even philosophers have. 
**Knowledge puffeth up,” says the apostle. ‘‘ Love 
buildeth up,” says the same apostle. In other words, 
when we are disclosed in the glory of the spiritual king- 
dom, and stand before God, it will be found that the in- 
tellectual capacity to thiok is inferior to that thinking 
power which comes by the intuitions of the affections 
and moral sensibilities—inferior, that is, to the mind 
that has in it the most heart. 

Now, can one live by his senses among material things, 
and on the physieal globe, and yet have the spring of 
the life eternal coiled up in him? Can he live by the 
imagination, and also by the senses? My reply is, that 
men do live so in a lower, undeveloped and rude way. 
The architect; the artist, the sculptor, the painter 
realizes this. An artist is a man who has the power of 
changing an idea into a thing. No man is fit to paint a 
picture who merely copies. The man that simply makes 
a portrait of a man is an artisan; he is respectable, but 
he is only an artisan; while the man who has a mind so 
rich that he sees something that the tree suggests as well 
as the tree, or something that the man suggests as well 
as that which the literal photograph suggests; the man 
who moves in a larger atmosphere, and beholds the 
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reproduce them in matter that others can see them or 
feel them, even if they cannot analyze them—that man 
isan artist. Artists are men,who draw their thoughts 
from the great realm of the invisible above them, and 
then have power to make them visible by bringing them 
down to the spbere of their comprehension. Such men 
have the capacity of living by insight into the unseen. 

And how about the perplexity of it? There is noth- 
ing on earth so perplexing as the experience of a mother 
with a dozen children—especially if she is in strait- 
ened circumstances, and if they ere children that are 
going to be something, and are intolerably too much al- 
ready. You cannot have that which is to develop into 
capacity in later life without having it superabound in the 
life that now is. And yet, although early and late, and 
all the time, she toils and taxes herself; although she is 
wearied with the preparing of fuod, with the providing 
of clothing, with discipline, with the husband, with 
everything about the house that perpetually keeps her 
on the edge of anxiety, of keen perception and of unrest, 
what ia it, after all, that sustains her, and carries her 
through life? Ask her.» She can hardly tell you. I 
can tell you. It is the love of those children and of 
home. It is something that she never sees and hardly 
takes account of; but the actual mainspring that runs 
through the whole macbine, the hidden power that is 
almost undescribed, which buoys her up, is her affec- 
tion; and persons in the house ard animals out of the 
house feel it. Everything is working under the influ- 
ence of that mainspring which itself is an invisible, hid- 
den thing. And the way in which her mind works is 
the very way in which the mind was made to work. 

We see that in the very earliest periods of the human 
race this power is developed as if it were possible not 
only, but as if when men are sensuous, and are like 
animals dealing with sensuous things, they then most 
need it. The whole human race has been led out of 
sensuousness and into intellectual avd moral elements 
by the power of the imagination. Fiction, fable and 
pictorial representation have been the world’s school- 
books. The whole human family, in their earliest stages, 
are equipped by the hand of the Creator for the use of 
these very things. 

Cannot children understand things that they have 
never seen? Nobody can comprehend a fairy story like 
a child; and the whole world, in some respects, are 
children. The power of the imagination is greater than 
the power of the band, of the eye or of the ear. You 
can gain more knowledge of the subtlest operations of 
the buman mind by imagination than by the eloquence 
of Demosthenes. 

If, then, you ask, Is it possible for a man in the 
hurly-burly of this life and of worldly affairs to keep 
perpetually before him the light of the unseen realm? 
Can he bold his thoughts in that direction? I reply 
that that is the way in which men carry on the business 
of the lower life. I aver that a man can successfully 
carry on the multiplex and distracting affairs of this 
world in proportion as he is able to lift himself into the 
higher realm; and that the benefits of his life here are 
dependent upon the unf: Idiog of the higher life—in 
other words, upon the inspiration that comes by faith, 
or, if you choose to say so, by imagination. 

Let us not doubt, therefore,tbat it is in the power of 
the mind to do that which the child does, which child- 
like races do, which al] men do in the lower experiences 
of their daily life, and which all men are conscious that 
they are able to do in some degree. If wecan do it 
under these circumstances we can perfect the process 
of doing it, and carry it still higher and make it nobler. 

What, then, can we do in this life by the realization 
of ancther worid, or of a God that dwells in it, clothed 
with the character, the attributes, the yearnings and the 
symputhies which Christ has revealed as existing in the 
Father? That is just the same as to ask, who need 
such a view? 5 

It is a view that men who are exceedingly busy need. 
The men who think they have no time to attend to 
religion are the very men who cannot afford not to 
attend to it. Men say that they are so engrossed in, so 
absorbed with business affairs, that they bave no time 
to attend to spiritual matters. Suppose that a man 
should say that he had not time to attend to his health. 
Why, health is the very condition of attendirg to any- 
thing else. Attention to health must precede everything 
else. A man has time to cleanse himself who would be 
unfevered and have satisfaction in his bodily life. It is 
a saving of time to use time ucder such circumstances. 
There is no man who has such a use of his time as the 
man who is cool, who is regulated, and who bas a just 
conception and a just perception of the proportions of 
human life. It is not the man who is hot-headed, bust- 
ling, busy; it is not the man who is always flying about; 
it is not the man who is forever fretting; it 1s not the 
man who sleeps little, and gets up early and goes to bed 
late, and is all the time buzzing, buzzing, buzzing. 
Yonder you see aroyal man. He is never hurried. He 
is always quiet. Even disasters do not astonish him. 
When the thunderbolt falls he does not. And you shall 
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find that such are the men who have power to )ift them. 
selves into the higher spbere out of which they look 
down upon this lower sphere. When you find a man 
that is easily excited, that 1s disturbed by little annoy- 
ances, and never has time for anything, you may be sure 
that he is a low fiyer, like the sparrow, that chirps in 
the bushes and never lifts itself up into the trees. And 
of all men who need to be delivered from the grinding 
machinery, the din, the dust, the care and the obscura- 
tion of this lower life, they are the ones that are so busy. 
Business men ought to understand that there is some- 
thing more important than business. 

But, it is asked, can a man succeed in business if he 
does not give his whole soul to it? You do not give 
your whole soul to business until you give your best 
soul to it. Generally speaking, you do not bring any- 
thing but the lower and animal reason to business; und 
it is not until you stretch yourself up to the true pro- 
purtions of character, and look upon life and its affairs 
as a son of God, and as an heir of both worlds, that you 
bring your real self to business. Men give their lower 
self to business, and then argue that it is necessary to 
give their whole life to it if they would succeed. Why 
do you not bring your whole life to it? Why do you 
not bring something to it besides arithmetic, the yard- 
stick, the scales, finance? Why do you not bring to it 
higher thoughts of God, eternity, infinity and im- 
mortality? If men did but know it, they want to 
bathe upward, in order to be cool when they come 
downward. 

Go stand on some southern shore afier a southeast 
wind has blown upon it, and see the thunder and maj- 
esty of the ocean, and its uselessness. For a thousand 
years it has come trooping in, with trumpet and banner, 
upon that southern shore; and what has it done? 
Nothing but beap sand on sand. But all this time the 
silent dew has been fulling by night out of the heavens, 
the swift-footed rain has come down everywhere; and 
what have they done? Behold the flowers, the trees, 
the fields, the orchards, the gardens. There is universal 
vegetation. That is what has come out of them. Men 
who make thunder wherever they go, men that make a 
great noise in the world, often do nothing. They think 
they are doing a great deal because they bustle ab: ut so 
much; but they are mistaken. It is the man who knows 
how to rise into the realm of silence and peacefulness, 
and to bring down his power from this realm, that is 
the true business man, after all, on the highest plane. 

Not only is this the true equipment for business; but 
in proportion as men are organized finely, in proportion 
as they have a highly organized constitution and tem- 
perament, they are open to every invasion that the soul 
knows. In proportion as they go up, the law of suffer- 
ing goes with them, and is the exact measure of their 
life and being. Is there any way in which a man can 
be redeemed from it? Is there any way in which a man 
can suffer without suffering? Is there any such thing 
as Paul implies when he says, ‘‘ Rejoice in infirmities”? 
Is there any way in which we can f: llow, in a misiature 
way, the example of Him who ‘‘for the joy that was 
set before him endured the Cross, despising the shame”? 
Is aman master of his circumstances? No, he is not 
master of all his circumstances; but if he bas the influx 
of the Divine Spirit there is a power in bim that can 
make him sing as Paul and Silas did, at midnight, when 
their feet were in the stocks. There is a way of turn- 
ing tears into beautiful pearls. That way lies in the 
direction of the invisible, of the Eternal God, and of 
the beavenly host. More are they tuat are for and 
around about us than they that are against us, no mat- 
ter where we are or what we are, if we could but real- 
ize it. 

All those that are overthrown in life, and seem to 
themselves to bave come to an end; al! those that bave 
been pierced through and through with grief, and re- 
ceived wounds that will not heal; all those that have 
felt the chilling breath of disfavor; all those that have 
been rolled over and over by revolution; all men that 
have had th-ir life turned into uselessness by sickness; 
the great troop of the weak, of the friendless, of the 
sorrowing—what is there for them, in the morning, at 
noonday, or at evening? What is this life to them? 
What can dheir dreams bring them? Yet for them all 
the language of God is, ‘‘Come up hither, in your 
thought.” 

On my country place, in January, I Jook and see how 
the snow sheets the hills, and where it has been driven 
off by the rude breath of uncourteous winds; I behold 
how browned and barren are the fields; and the moun- 
tains, sharp set against the horizon, as if they were the 
very teeth of the saw by which things are destroyed in 
life, stand up before me; and as I look at these things, 
do you suppose that I forget how it seemed there iu 
June, and in October, and how it will seem there again 
in June and in October? Show me the barrenness of 
winter, and I recall, I recreate in imagination, all that 
is radiant in beauty. 

Now, God sets you to look upon the winter of your 
affairs; he calls you to remember the sweet fields that 
smile beyond the flood of your distemperatures, and 
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where there are no more sickness and tears. Are you 
lonesome and solitary? God will take you into his 
arms, and will lift you above sorrow into the presence 
of his holy angels, and set you in bright company for- 
ever and forever. The journey is short that you bave 
in your trouble, but the home and the reward that 
await you are eternal; and why should you, children of 
the King, go wandering along the road sad, lonely and 
bankrupt? The poorest man that lives has more in 
him in the sight of God than the proudest king- 
dom. There is nothing in all the earth that-God looks 
upon with so much sympatby and care as the soul of a 
man, whether it be filled with sorrow or aspiration. 
God sees the inside. This body is instrumental, and is 
very important as an instrument; but, after all, the real 
man is far within. You, then, that are distressed, have 
a helper; avd by the power of faith you can lift your- 
selves above your troubles, and sing while you sigh, 
and rejoice while you sorrow, and be full while you 
hunger, and sit in compauies though you be solitary 
and slone. 

It may be asked, If all these things may be had, how? 
This brings me to a practical] direction on the subject of 
prayer. Ido not care to answer the popular objections 
to prayer. The use of prayer does not turn on an un- 
derstanding of its secret method or nature. The effect 
of the babit of sending your heart out into the universe 
to find its true Leader and its true Love; of the habit of 
forming in your mind the conception of a Being who 
has every conceivable excellence that can appeal to the 
reason, the affection, or the imagination of a man, and 
of every day going into the presence of such an one, 
morning and night, and many times during the day; of 
the habit of having with you an invisible Companion 
that represents every conceivable virtue to the human 
mini —the effect of that habit upon a man’s life no lan- 
guage can describe. You may say that it is imaginary. 
Ido not care anything about what you say. If I go 
bathing in salt water, and am restored by it, I shall go 
batbing in it, though one says it is the salt that restores 
me, another that it is the iodine, and another that it is 
the electric shock. You may say that it is my imagica- 
tion that does it. Very well, let my imagination do it. 
If 1 go into the water and get well, the getting well is 
the main thing tbat I gofor. If you do not need food 
why should you eat, or search for the loaf? But if you 
are hungry there is reason enough why you should do 
both. And if in this congregation there is anybody 
that is not strong, if there is anybody that is not per 
fectiy at rest, if there is anybody tbat is unbalanced, if 
tbere are any that suffer in their children or in their 
companionship, if there are any that suffer in their 
social connections, if there are any that suffer by reason 
of great weakness in old age, if there are any that iv 
a y way suffer in the entarglements of this life, prayer 
brings them—and they cannot help themselves—into the 
presence of their God; and God—out of that word 
sounds music, out of that word comes help, strength, 
smiles, companionship, all things. That is the test and 
measure of prayer. 

How much ought a man to pray? Well, how much 
ought a man to swim, to eat, to work? Prayer is not a 
duty—it is a privilege; and no man has prayed who has 
merely run through a ritual or regular form out ofa 
bevk. That man has prayed whose soul has entered 
into the conscious presence of God. That man has 
prayed whose experience has been such that he has felt, 
**T have been with God,” if it is but fora moment. A 
man can rise in the morning, and lift his thoughts to 
Jesus, and behold the smile on his face, and hear his 
benison, and be conscious that he says, “I will never 
leave you nor forsake you”, and that isenough. Then 
he cao go about his business, and can have all day long 
the thought that Christ loves him, and can go dis- 
honored and sorrowing in his own self, and can hear 
from his lips the words, ‘‘ I do not condemn thee, only 
sin no more.” The power of lifting one’s self con 
sciously up into the presence of his God is of all things 
to be desircd; and by prayer men may come :‘o it if 
they will not vex themselves with philosophical diffi- 
culties. Shall a man refuse to eat meat until he bas 
called the couk and ascertained where it was bougbt, 
how old it is, and how 1t was cooked? A man eats, and 
that isthe end of it. Shall a man refuse totake medi- 


cine until he has questioned the doctor as to his theory? 


He is sick, he takes it, he gets well, and that is the end of 
it. And when tbere is a way by which a man can live 
in the presence of Gud, and derive from him hope and 
strengib, and lift himself above the torrents of trouble 
that beset him in this world, shall he refuse to accept it 
because he does not understand it in all its bearings? 
If there is such a way it is the interest of every man to 
avail himself of it. 

When men are overtaken by freshets in the meadows, 
and the lower part of the house—tne cellar and the first 
story—is flooded, they carry their children into the 
second story; and if the water continues to rise, go up 
higher, end on to tue root it necessary. Ob that troubles 
would drive you up from y: ur cellars and ground stories 
and, if need be, on to the very Tower of your strength! 
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You are living too low. You are living by the flesh. 
You are living by things seen, The best and greatest 
men in the times that now are are living by seeing Him 
who is invisible. And it is your prerogative. You are 
the King’s sons; you are unknown in this world; you d» 
not know yourselves; nohody bere knows you; but God 
looks through the disguises of the flesh, and sees what 
you are, and where you are, and what you are going 
toward. 

Then lift up your wings, and fly higher than storms 
will ever follow you; higher tha. the dust will ever go 
to grime you; higher than the sounds of sorrow will 
ever reach you, not far from the very bosom of your 
God. There go, and find yourselves, and your everlast- 
ing rest. 


Correspondence. 


“EVANGELICAL?” 
Editors of the Christian Union :* 

In your paper of Oct. 16th, I find the following note 
from Rev. Howard Crosby, in answer to the inquiry 
whether ‘“‘Swedenborgians are regarded by other denom- 
inations as evangelical.” Speaking for the body (Presby- 
terian), of which he is himself a distinguished member, Dr. 
Crosby says: 

“Presbyterians would never undertake to exclude anyone 
from the Communion service who behaved orderly. They 
would in all cases leave the matter to each communicant’s 
conscience. But they would not officially invite or sanction 
participation on the part of a Swedenborgian, beheving that 
he is not resting on the foundation, Christ: which belief they 
hold from the testimony of the unscriptural works of Swe- 
denborg.”” 


I can hardly believe that Presbyterians generally are so 
uninformed as Dr. Crosby seems to be, in respect to the 
‘*foundation’’ on which Swedenborgians rest. But as 
some may be disposed to accept him as an authority on 
this subject, will you permit me to say (and I speak solely 
in the interests of truth and justice) that he is entirely 
mistaken. Jesus Christ is the only foundation on which 
the intelligent students of Swedenborg rest. They regard 
him as the only and all-sufficient Redeemer and Saviour; as 
himself the embodiment of the Divine Love ‘and Wisdom, 
one in whom the divinity dwelt in all fullness—God mani- 
fest in the flesh—the Light of the moral universe—the Life 
of all regenerate and regenerating souls—the One whom to 


._know (by an inward experience of his regenerating and 


saving power), ‘‘is life eternal.”’ They therefore profess 
to have no knowledge of God, as Redeemer, Saviour and 
Regenerator, out of or apart from Jesus Christ. They pray 
to God in Christ, not as a separate and distinct person), to 
the Father in the Son, Divinity dwelling in humanity, as 
the finite human soul dwells in a finite human body. So 
that, to them, Father, Son and Holy Spirit do not mean 
three Divine Persons, but one Divine Person, and that the 
Person of Jesus Christ—God manifest in the flesh: com- 
paratively as heat, light and their proceeding operation to- 
gether make one sun and not three suns; or as soul, body 
and their joint activity constitute one human being and 
not three. 

Your readers will see from this that, to intelligent Swe- 
denborgians, there is no other foundation but Jesus Christ 
—no other rock on which they profess to build—no other 
sun to which they look for spiritual light and heat—no 
other source from which they expect the grace and strength 
they need-to mould them into the Divine likeness. 

And if Dr. Crosby is to be accepted as an authority, his 
denomination is under a no less grievous mistake in what 
it believes about ‘‘ the unscriptural works of Swedenborg.” 
I have been a pretty close student of these works for nearly 
forty years, and can truly say that I have never met with 
any other works so eminently scriptural as these. I know 
of no other writings which contain such frequent reference 
to and quotations from, or such luminous and rational ex- 
positions of, the Scripture; no others that open there such 
a depth and wealth of heavenly wisdom, or that inspire 
the intelligent and devout reader with such profound rev- 
erence for the sacred volume, or that prove so conclusively 
that it is indeed the Word of God without any qualifica- 
tion—divine throughout, from center to circumference. 
These writings, beyond all others with which I am ac- 
quainted, show us wherein the divinity and inspiration of 
the Scripture consist; and, besides this, they furnish the 
true key to the spiritual meaning of its divine symbols—a 
key which opens up a meaning suited to our deepest spir- 
itual wants, and makes the Bible throughout consistent 
with itself, with eulightened reason, with the known laws 
of the human soul, and with our highest conceptions of the 
love, wisdom and mercy of God. 

Holding such views, therefore, of Christ and the sacred 
Scriptures, Swedenborgians can afford to leave the de- 
cision of the question propounded in your issue of the 16th 
to all candid Christian people of whatever name or creed. 
And if any of them are more anxious to be recognized as 
** Evangelical” by other denominations than they are “to 
do justly, love mercy; and walk humbly with God,” the 
more’s the pity. 

But in theological or ecclesiastical circles this word evan 
gelical has come to have a technical sense (quite different 
trom its true and original meaning), in which sense it is ap- 
plied to certain denominations or churches who hold the doc- 
trines of the tri-personality of God, a vicarious atonement 
and justification by faith alone as among tie essentials of 
the Christian religion, and the acceptance of which to be 
indispensable to man’s salvation. In this technical sense 
of the word Swedenborgians certainly are not evangelical: 


and. I know of 140 one who would disire t he so recog 


nized. 


B. F. BARRETT. 
GERMANTOWN, Oct. 20, 1878. 


TWO NOTABLE ARTICLES. 
Editor of the Christian Union: 

THERE are two articles in the last Christian Unicn which 
require more than a passing notice. I refer to the one en- 
titled “‘ King James’s Bible,’ by Mr. Layard. It is high 
time we had a new and correct version of the Bible. Those 
who recolle t Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox will remember that 
about one quarter of bis sermon was usually spent in re- 
translating the text. Letus have just sucha translation as 
is proposed by the writer and save at least the commenta- 
tor a world of conjecture. The prophet Samuel warned the 
Hebrews against a monarchial government, and though 
all he said has been verified over and over again, still the 
people (and generally by the complicity of priests and 
bishops) have found a monarchy a rod of iron; nor was it 
until Charles I. lost his head that despots learned the Ivs- 
son of respecting the rights of the people, and religious 
teachers believed in the teaching of the prophet. No book 
ver so much inculcated the rights of the people as the 
New Testament, and a conversion of political manipula- 
tors of both parties to a belief and practice of its truths is 
all that is wanted for a good and pure government. 

The other article I refer to is ‘‘A Voice for the Insane.” It 
is to be hoped that the writer of that note will find among 
your contributors some one who will hear his story. We 
do not know of what he complains, but the writer of this 
from what he has seen and heard in relation to one class 
at least of the insane, the so-called convalescent, does be- 
lieve there is room for improvement. When the writer of 
that note tells his story we shall know perhaps more than 


the public now know. + 
Religious Helos. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Oct. 23-31.—Am. Miss. Arsn. , 32d Aunual Meeting, Taunton, Mas-. 
“ 90, 31.—Unitarian Convention, Philadelphia. 
“ 30,31.—Woman’s Christian Temp. Union of Pa. 4th Ann. Con- 
vention, Philadelphia. 
“ 30, 31, Nov. 1.—Conference to discuss Second Coming of Christ 
Church of Holy Trinity, N. Y. | 
Nov. 1.—Anniversary Freedman’s Aid Society M. E. Church, N. Y 
“ §,6,7.—2d Latheran Diet, Philadelphia. 
6.—Woman’s Nat. Christo. Temp. Union. 4th Ann. Meeting 
Baltimore, Md. 
“ 7.—N. E. Conference of Evangelical Adventists. Annus 
Meeting. Boston, Mass, 
* 6,7.—Women’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 10th Annua 
Meeting, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“ 18,14.—Am. Woman Suffrage Aasn. Annual Meeting, In- 
dianapolis. 
“  17%-15.—National Christian Association, Worcester, Mase. 


AT HOME. 


New England Topics.—There are two eminent Congre- 
gational ministers in Boston by the name of Means, con- 
cerning whom we have lately led our readers into a trifling 
confusion. It is the Rev. James H. Means, D.D., who has 
just resigned his thirty years’ pastorate at Dorchester— 
one of the happiest, brightest and most exemplary pastor- 
ates on the New Englandrecord. This Dr. Means has long 
been one of the managers of the Congregational Publishing 
Society, but never, we believe, more than a very occasional 
contributor to the press. The Rev. John O. Means, D.D.., 
for many years pastor of a church in Roxbury, and more 
recently Secretary of the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety, has been, on the other hand, a very constant contrib- 
utor to the editorial departments of the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist,’ of whose staff he was indeed at one time an avowed 
member. These two men, though bearing the same name 
and near neighbors, are not relations in any degree.—— 
The conservative habit of the Episcopal Church is newly 
illustrated in a rule of the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, that applications for ‘* orders’’ must 
lie over for one month from the date of the meeting at 
which they are received, and that notice of all applications 
must be published in one of the church papers. It is un- 
derstood that this rule grows out of the fact of a steady 
increase in the number of applicants from other denomi- 
nations. ——Rumor has it that in New England, just now, 
quite a current is setting in from the ministerial ranks of 
the Methodists toward the Congregational bo'ly. The Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, following the example of its neighbor, 
the Phillips Church, of South Boston, is said to have its eye 
on President Foss, of Wesleyan University, who would be 
very glad to become a Congregationalist when the right 
door opens.-——The R-«v. H. M. King, D.D., declines to leave 
the pastorate of the Dudley St. Baptist Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., to succeed Prof. Caldwell at the Newton Theological 
Institution. ——The Boston ‘‘ Chestnut St. Club’’—which is a 
very informal organization—takes its name from the fact 
that its meetings are held in the parlors of the house on 
Chestnut Street long the residence of the late Rev. John T. 
Sargent. Mr. Sargent died last year, and Mrs. Sargent, 
who is a residuary legatee of her husband's intellectual 
and spiritual assets, still opens her doors to the resort of 
the old illustrious company. The very few of its members 
who are in any way identified with Christian churches are 
Unitarians of the distinctively liberal wing. At its meet- 
ing Monday a week ago the guests were received by the 
Rev. Dr. Bartol, who congratulated them that the club 
does not hibernate but estivates, as it were, and is now 
ready for the new season. The Club has been defined as a 
meeting of the unintelligible to discuss the unknowable. 
The title was substantiated in part by the character of the 
present meeting, the feature of which was a paper by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, the well-known Greek scholar, on Indi- 
viduality. Mr. Davidson went back to the Greek phil- 
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osophers, to begin with, and ended with an exposition of 
his own sense “‘of the necessity of contradiction in our 
ideas of unity and multiplicity.” The discussion which 
followed his essay, participated in by Dr. Bartol, Prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard College, Prof. Felix Adler, 
the Rev. D. A. Wasson and Col. Higginson, wandered off 
into such depths of metaphysical abstruseress that Mr. 
Davidson was obliged to say at the close that he doubted 
if he could make himself clearer where he had not been 
understood. The purpose of his essay, he explained, ‘‘ had 
been to show that all existence implies an absolute identity 
of contraries, and that we must reject the law of formal 
logic which says that A is A,andthat Aisnot not A. The 
trouble in moder n thought is that it asserts the impossibility 
of conceiving the unity of contradictions.’’ To what amaz- 
ing heights is not the Boston intellect capable of soaring! 


Central New York was the field last week of a number 
of important religious meetings which we briefly report as 
follows: In Oswego on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day was held the meeting of the Presbyterian Synod. No 
action of especial outside interest was taken except that 
the presence of the General Congregational Association in 
the same city at the same time afforded an o portunity 
for jointly celebrating the sacrament of the Lords Sup- 
per. The Moderator’s chair was well filled by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, of Canton, and a spirit of entire harmeny 
prevailed throughout all the sessions. Reports were heard 
on Christian Benevolence frum the Rev. Dr. Torrey, of 
Cazenovia, on Sabbath Observance by the Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury, of New York, and on the various missionary 
enterprises of the church from the committees on the same. 
Resolutions of condolence were adopted on the sudden 
death of the Rev. Dr. Street, of Cortland, on his way to 
the Synod.——At the Congregational Association the larger 
part of the time was devoted to the discussion of practical 
questions, most of them bearing on the social religious life. 
Rev. Mr. Parks, of Gloversville, read au admirable essay 
on the labor question ; traced the present difficulties to their 
immediate cause in the sudden withdrawal of a million of 
men from the producing to the consuming class by the war, 
and their sudden return to the producing class by peace, 
resulting necessarily in overproduction and a glut of the 
labor market, accomparied by habits of extravagance, 
showed the inadequacy of the various social measures of 
relief, communism, socialism, co-operation, etc., and 
pointed out the true remedy, in a re-building of individual 
character, in which the church must furnish the moral 
elements. Mr. Austin Abbott, Moderator of the meeting, 
read a paper on the relation of the church to crime and 
the criminal classes, in which he enforced the same essen- 
tial idea; viz., that the church must ascertain what is the 
defect in character which p ces crime and criminals, 
and labor to correct that by forming different characters. 
He emphasized the necessity of retributive justice and the 
development by the church of a conscience which would 
demand it. The Rev. Samuel Scoville, in a well-balanced 
paper on Popular Amusements, emphasized two points; 
first, the liberty of the childrer of God to use the world as 
not abusing it, and second, their commensurate respon- 
sibility so to use it that abuse should not be the result. He 
advised against cards, dancing, the theater, etc. A pleas- 
ant feature was the social reunion at the house of Mr. 
Irwin, whose collection of rare books, engravings and 
porcelain is one of the most complete, if not quite the most 
complete, in the State; and the Communion season with 
Synod. Temperance resolutions were passed against the 
license, sale and use of intoxicating liquors: and two com- 
mittees were appointed, one to present to the Governor a 
remonstrance against the free use of the pardoning power, 
the other to co-operate with a committee of the Presbyterian 
Synod toconsider what measures, if any, can and ought to be 
taken respecting the existence of the Oneida Community. 
——RIn connection with the Congregational Association the 
New York State Home Missionary Society held its 
sixth annivery at Oswego Oct. 15th. From the annual 
report it appears that the receipts for the past year were 
$17,115.92, being a falling off from the previous year, though 
wholly in legacies. Forty-nine missionaries have been in 
commission, at eighty-one stations. Appropriations to feeble 
churches were $1,200 lees than last year’s; 350 additions 
have been made to missionary churc The constitution 
was so amended as to authorize the fill vacancies 
occuring in the offices, and a resolution was passed in- 
structing the Board to require its missionaries to be mem- 
bers of the churches they serve and of the local Association 
or Conference in which they are situated. 


Affairs in the West.—The case of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
continued last week to hold large attention among Meth- 
odists and others. His informal arraignment by the Con- 
ference for alleged heresy drew large audiences to 
Centenary Church on the opening Sunday of the year, 
October 20, and the sentiment that no badge or name 
should stand between him and the great brotherhood of 
race begot a general applause, and he said, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t do that.” It is on the Atonement that he holds 
the “‘moral influence theory.’’ This the Baptist ‘‘ Stand- 
ard” says meant no atonement, but Christ only a model 
for man to copy. And the Methodisc ‘“‘ Northwestern’ 
thinks.Dr. Thomas is just cutting his theological teeth and 
will ripen into a good Methodist.——-Mr. Moody was greeted 
by great crowds at three meetings during his late visit. He 
is a “ prophet ’ with large honor in his own land. —The 
Chicago weekly meeting of Presbyterian preachers has ad. 
mitted a large falling off in church attendance. It traces 
the cause to skeptical literature and hard times, and seeks 
a remedy in greater activity in missionary work, and the 

ing of more practical Christianity and less doctrine. 
—The Lilinois Baptist anniversaries were held Oct. 17-22, 
beginaing with the meeting of the Pastoral Union, sad 


which a sermon was by President Galusha An- 
derson, of the University of Chicago, and essays read 
upon various topics of interest. The meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association which followed was organized by the 
election of Dr. Anderson as Moderator. Reports were re- 
ceived upon the Sunday-schools, church erection, minis- 
terial education, and missions. A deficit of $1,800 was 
reported by the Finance Committee, and the need urged of 
increased appropriations. The Pastoral Union endorsed 
“the fact of the salvation of those who die in infancy,” and 
the General Association reported that the proportion of 
graduates at colleges entering the ministry has been for 
years steadily diminishing, and the proportion of ministers 
to churches is steadily lessening.——-At the Minnesota Con- 
gregational Conference, held last week, Rev. John Morley 
gave the Conference sermon. Papers were presented by 
Rev. P. B. Fisk on “‘ The preacher’s duty, with reference to 
the New Testament doctrine of sin and its penalty”; by Dr. 
Dana, on “ The influence of the pulpit on modern thought 
and life”; by Prof. Clark, on “‘ The effect of external aid 
on self-reliance in spiritual work”; and by Rev. G. 8. Pel- 
ton, on “‘ Peculiarities of ministerial talent demanded for 
frontier work.” ‘‘The urgency and peril of the hour in 
home missionary work” was a topic of chief interest. Dr. 
H. M. Storrs spoke on this theme with his usual force and 
fire. 


The Universalist General Convention held its annnal 

meeting at Providence, R. L, beginning October 23. The 
affairs of the denomination, which were reported at the 
last convention as being in a somewhat discouraging state, 
seem within the year to have improved. Contributions 
have not fallen off; a large increase in the repayment of 
scholarship loans has been secured, $3,000 being 
invested as a scholarship fund; the debt has been 
decreased by some $3,000; interest in Sunday-school work 
is represented as being on the increase, an’ the healthful- 
ness of every department of their religious work as never 
more apparent than now. ‘‘Some of the sects about us,” 
the report states, 
“have been engaged in a systematic attempt to revive re- 
ligion among their members and add to the number of pro. 
fessing Christians. The effort has not been wholly without 
success. But while we asa people have taken no active part 
in this movement, preferring to work in more regular and 
quiet ways, we have still to note a very general quickening 
and deepening of the spiritual life. It is believed that we 
have fewer dormant parishes among us than ever before, and 
the parishes that are without vigorous and healthy church 
organizations are becoming rarer from year to year.”’ 

Thursday’s proceedings were enlivened by a debate 
upon the proposition to amend the second article in the 
confession of faith by substituting the word “ bring” for 
the word ‘‘ restore,”’ so that the section would read: ‘‘ That 
there is one God, whose nature is love, revealed in one 
Lord Jesus Chr.st by one Holy Spirit of grace who will 
finally bring the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness.’”’ The committee recommended the change, 
taking the ground that the word “restore” would be apt 
to convey a Calvinistic notion, but were not sustained by 
the Convention who rejected the report by a vote of thirty- 
five to thirty-one. Among other matters of business it 
was decided to make the election of president and secre- 
tary annual; resolutions were adopted declaring that the 
denomination will discourage the use of intoxicating 
liquors and recommending that no fermented wines be 
used at the Communion table, and a movement was initia- 
ted to liquidate the debt of $23,000, resulting in the securing 
of pledges amounting to $19,000. 


A Second Lutheran Diet is to be held in Philadelphia 
next week, and will no doubt prove an occasion of even 
greater interest than the one held last year, from which its 
arrangements will differ onlf in having two appointed 
speakers follow each essayist. There is no limitation as to 
membership, any member of the Lutheran Church, whether 
lay or clerical, upon enrollment of his name being consid- 
ered a delegate to the Diet. The sixteen topics selected, 
with but three exceptions, are distinctively denomina- 
tional; as for instance, ‘‘ The Grounds of Hope for the 
Lutheran Church in America;’’ ‘‘ The Conservatism of the 
Lutheran Church in Doctrine and Cultus;” The Value to 
the Lutheran Church of her Confessions,’’ etc., etc. The 
three that are of more general interest are: ‘‘ Immigration 
as Affecting the Religious Interests of this Country ;’’ 
“Worth and Defects of the 8. 8. System;” “* The Public 
School System Viewed withreference to Religion and 
Higher Education.”’ 


The Mo: avian Synod at Hope, Ind., continued its delib- 
erations throughout last week. The controversy as to the 
right of the Provincial Elders’ Conference to call the Synod 
was finally settled by the adoption of a resolution sustain- 
ing the decision of the Unity Elders’ Conference, and 
postponing indefinitely the consideration of all questions 
arising out of the matter. Considerable time was occu- 
pied by the election of delegates to the General Synod at 
Herrnhut, Germany, next year, che following being finally 
chosen: the Rev. Chas. B. Shultz, the Rev. Chas. Nagel, 
Prof. A. Schultze, Jacob Blickensderfer, Jr., John W. Jor- 
dan, the Rev. Eugene A. Fiueauif, the Rev. Edm. Oerter. 
Alternates—The Rev. R. de Schweinitz, the Rev. H. Reus- 
swig, Prof. E. G. Klosé, the Rev. C. Lanius. 


The religious body known as “‘The Church of the Disci- 
ples or The Church of Christ’ held last week at Cincin- 
nati the annual meeting of its Foreign Missionary Society, 
at which was reported the progress of its missionary enter- 
prises in England, Denmark and France. In England it 
appears the church has th: ee stations; one at Southampton 
with a membership of 190, one at Chester with 48 members, 
and the third at Southport, lately organized, with a mem- 


ap ae ee. At Paris there is a station with an average 


attendance of 350 persons and in Copenhagen one averag- 
ing 85 in regular attendance and having 70 members. For 
' © support of these about $6,000 have been expended dur- 
ing the year. The results of the year’s work are noted as 
follows: (1). That the methods employed to raise money 
have been reasonably successful; (2), that a healthy growth 
has been realized in missionary operations: (3), that the 
attendant expense has been but about 3!¢ per cent. of the 
gross receipts, enabling the society to put 961¢ cents‘of every 
dollar received into the hands of the laborers abroad. It 
was recommended that the claims of other mission fields, 
notably Central Africa, Japan and Turkey, be considered. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. --The English Congregational Union held its 
autumnal meetings at Liverpool Oct. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
The main interest, so far as we have reports, centered in 
the opening address of the chairman, the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, and especially that part in which he alluded to the 
action of the Union last Spring in adopting the resolutions 
affirming its evangelical character. Mr. Brown, it will be 
remembered, expressed himself at that time as emphatically 
opposed to such action, anJ it has since been a matter of 
some curious speculation what course he would take. In 
his address he reiterated his belief that the Union had 
made a mistake but declared his purpose not to relinquish 
his office. Had he known beforehand of the Union’s inten- 
tion to formulate a creed, he said nothing would have in- 
duced him to have occupied the chair. He was convinced 
that the Union had lost some of its freedom in taking the 
step, and had felt tempted to resign, but did not desire to 
create a schism and so remained. After all, the resolutions 
might be regarded as only the expression of their over- 
burdened feelings—not a test of orthodoxy or an instru- 
ment of excision. His advice now was to let the past 
alone, and add nothing more to this expression of their be- 
lief. The proceedings following Mr. Brown's address were 
not marked by any action of special interest to American 
readers, except that two resolutions were adopted; the 
first proposing to use special means during the jubilee of 
the Union in 1881 by publications and otherwise for the 
popular exposition of the principles and adaptations of 
Congregutionalism, and fur the promotion of knowledge 
in regard to its history; and the second projecting a con- 
ference with other non-established evangelical churches 
on matters connected with the religious condition of 
England. 


SCOTLAND.—The Robertson Smith case came, Oct. 8th, 
before the Free Synod of Aberdeen upon the appeal of the 
dissentients from the decision of the Presbytery, and was 
referred without discussion to the General Assembly. 


SpaiIn.—Religious Persecution.—A report comes from 
Spain of the ill treatment of the Protestant pastor in 
Alcoy which forcibly recalls the memories of the Inquisi- 
tion. Pastor Ben Oliel Tanti, as it appears, interfered to 
prevent the Romish priest from molesting a dying woman, 
who was and had been for several years a Protestant. 
Under a trumped-up charge Ben Oliel was thereupon ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced to prison for two months. Here 
he was exposed to the worst indignities. We quote the 
following, which appears in one of the Spanish liberal 
journals, and which the ministerial papers, though chal- 
lenged to do so, have not denied: 


“His prison is very small, damp, hardly with any light or 
air in mid-day, the walls bear traces of human blood, the 
roofs are eaten up by foul insects, of which numbers are visi- 
ble on the walls, at night these insects attack the wretched 
prisoner, causing sharp and unceasing pain from the stings. 
He has not been allowed, like other prisoners, to use one of 
his own beds, but has to sleep on a hard and filthy board. He 
begged that for mercy’s sake the door of bis prison might be 
left open to allow him to breathe air freely during some 
hours at least, and this petition wus denied. He eats on the 
floor without knife or fork ; they do not allow bim any light, 
and he is obliged to drink water out of a foul jug which 
would make any dog recoil in horror.” 


Are we living in the nineteenth century / or the sixteenth! 


SWITZERLAND. — A movement toward Protestantism is 
in progress at Geneva and in the south of France under 
the auspices of M. Réveillaud. His constituents call them- 
selves Catholic Free Thinkers, and in Bourg to the number 
of 300 have determined to break from the Roman Catholic 
Church and call Protestant pastors. The Genevese National 
Church, as it seems, in the election which we noted last 
week narrowly escaped disruption. The proposed radical 
constitution provided that the pulpit of each pastor should 
be occupied once a month by a substitute, who, it was 
contemplated, should be an unbeliever and preach a ra- 
tionalistic sermon. To this the evangelical pastors not un- 
naturally objected. Pastor Coulin, of Geneva, in the 
following address to his congregation no doubt foreshad- 
ows the action they would have taken in event of the pas- 
sage of the measure. Z 

“If when political authority should say to me, You can 
no longer, in the National Establishment, be the pasteur of 
your parish, in the same sense in which you have been in the 
past, henceforward you will be but the paid agent of a consis- 
tory, engaged in administering, turn about, truth and error, 
s-nding you according to its will to work im the ficld 
of others, while it sends others to work in your place in 
the field entrusted toyou .. . if you should then say to 
me, remain with us notwithstanding! remain free! continue 
to preach the Gospel to us, to instruct our children, to visit 
our poor, our sick, ourdying .. . you would fill me with 
joy, and for the second time, but much more clearly than the 
first, lshould think that I heard in your voice the voice of 
God calling me; and I should respond with thankfuluess: 
‘Here am I.’” 


For Gleanings see pa ;-s 368, 370. 
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enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stam ps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, p 
age prepaid. Special cash commi 
Postmasters and others who act 


ments and on frequent insertions. 
draft, money order, or registered 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 

“T have suffered greatly from Nervous Ex- 
haustion; your Vitalized Phosphates gave 
me ability to sustain the menta! strain, from 
prolonged anxiety and over work, from which 
so many ministers suffer. They gave me re- 
freshing sleep and good digestion. 

Rev. 8. Inusey, Dover Plains. N. Y. 

These Vitalized Phosphates are prepared by 
Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y., and for sale 
by Druggists. 


*“* WHEN I travel by rail,”’ said an eminent di- 
vine on the Victoria platform, the otber day, 
**T select a first-class carriage in the middle of 
the train, | enter the middle compartment of 
that carriage, and I take the middle seat in 
that compartment—In medio tu:issimus ibis— 
and I leave the rest to Providence.” “ It 
strikes me he leaves precious little to Provi- 
dence,”’ said an eminent descendant of Mr. 
Toodles, so:to voce, who happened to be 
standing by.—{London World. 


Keyes’s Emporium. 

The store of Wm. E. Keyes, at #9 and 35! 
Eighth Avenue, is well known to dwellers on 
the west side as containing one of the largest 
stocks of dry goods and fancy goods in the 
city. His announcements for the Fall season 
are very attractive both in respect to the 
goodsand the prices at which they are sold. 
Large inducements are offered in silksat lower 
prices than heretofore, trimming silks being 
sold from 65c. upward, black gros grains from 
$1 to $1.50, satin-finish cachmire at $1.47, and 
black and colored silks for $1.75 to $3 and up- 
ward. In dress goods Mr. Keyes offers a large 
and elegant assortment of imported novelties 
at prices which will suit even the smallest 
purse. Of mourning goods he bas a full line, 
and he offers English and French crepes and 
veils at low figures. In suits and cloaks, too, 
bargains are to be had, a silk-trimmed poplin 
selling for $8. Besides these, Mr. Keyes sup- 
plies infants’ underwear, blankets, cloths, 
linens, hosiery, carpets, oil cloths, shoes— 
everything indeed that is needed to furnish 
the house or adorn the feminine person. Mr. 
Keyes’s long-established reputation for fair 
dealing and business enterprise justly entitles 
him to confidence, while his liberal offers 
to customers invite from them an equally 
generous response. His catalogue, which will 
be sent free on application, gives full details 
as to his stock, with illustrations, prices, direc- 
tions for self-mcasurement, etc., so that any- 
one may readily order goods without coming 
to the city. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine 


can now be cured without any surgical opera 
tion, pain or confinement. Heavy and ex- 
pensive Supporters discarded. No charge for 
examination. Dr. Mann has had 37 years’ 
experience. Office, 133 W. 41st Street. Exam 
ining and Reception day every Monday A.M. 
“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and bonest. | 
should put a child of mine under his care if I 
was so unhappy as to need such service. 
“(Rev.) H. W. 


Fancy A LonG Way.—* Ob, mother, I 
don't want to go to school to-day, I’ve got 
such a bud pain in my head.” “Very well, 
you shall stay at home and take some physic.” 
** Oh, it don’t matter, 1 1] go then; I’ve got the 
pain, but it doesn’t burt a bit.’’—{Selected. 


When the Moody and Sankey meetings 
were going on in New York the “ Daily 
Witness” had by far the best reports of hem, 
and its circulation almost doubled on that 
account. We mean to give as good reports of 
the Prophetic Conference to be held October 
30th and 3ist and November Ist in Dr. Tyng’s 
church, and will send the *‘ Daily Witness” for 
four days containing these reports by mail, 
prepaid, for 10 cents. Send orders at once to 

JOHN DOUGALL,. 

“ Witness’’ office, No. 7 Frankfort street, 

New York, October 28. 


“The Greatest Show on Earth.” 
It is scarcely necessary to remind people 
that P. T. Barnum, the children’s friend, is 
iting in this oity his Greatest Show on 
Earth, which for unmixed enjoyment at an 
insignificant price cannot anywhere or any- 
how be surpassed. Other things come and go, 
but Barnum is perennial. The fathers of the 
children who shout with delight over the 
trained horses, acrobats and clowns at the 
Hippodrome, used to shout with equal delight 
twenty or thirty years ago over the woolly 
horse, the mermaid and Joyce Heth, not to 
mention General Tom Thumband the Poultry 
Show ; Mr. Barnum, indeed, in a speech to the 
children, last Saturday, went so far as to insist 
that he had ministered to the childish gratifi- 
cation of their grandfathers. 


Ladies and Gents don’t suffer torture 
with a boot or shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. 

F. Edwards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., bas the sole right for Kings 
County to manufacture these shoes. 


Thompson’s Grocery Establishment. 


In introducing Mr. Thompson, the proprie- 
tor of the Grocery, No. 121 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brookiyn, to our readers in the Christian 
Union of October 16th, we inadvertently pre- 
faced his name with a G instead of aJ, as it 
properly should be. We cheerfully make this 
correction, and this may prevent any confu- 
sion as to his identity. 


RIcn parveou, who knows nothing of paint- 
ing, 0 an artist: “ How shall I hang this pict- 
ure?” Artist: would n't hang it if I were 
you, but commute its sentence to solitary im 
prisonment for life.’’—[Selected. 


Carpet Lining Gives a Sottness and 
elasticity to th. tread. Use only thut manu 
factured of Cotton and Paper. American 
Carpet Lining Co, New York and Boston. 
For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 


Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 


Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etec.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
47 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
tresses and Patent Spring Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
addr ss PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York. N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is full prepared t recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and G..v- 
erpesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and god schools to parents 

Call or address. Miss M. . YOUNG, 2 Un'on 
Square. New Yor. 


IN .EXCHANGE FOR A HOME 


and a merely nominal! salary. a lady, educafd at 

Mt. Holyoke Sem., would give ber services as 

or Header, toaninvalid. Address 
ACHER, Box 545, Morristown, n. New Jersey. 


Hoyts Dyspepsia Cure. 


To the despondent dyspept'c, we say. give this 
remedy atrial and be convinces. Thousands wy" 
tify of its efficacy. Ask young drugwist for it, 
send to the General Deo t, STAKK H. AMBL CH 
& CO., No. 3% Vesey Street, New Y- rk. Treatise on 
Dyspepsia rent free on appiication. 


Rare & 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London and 23 
Broadway, New York, has returned from Europe 
with a very fine collection. Among them are a 
number of Biblical and Classical subjects specially 
snitable for fram'ng. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings wil be sent on approval toany address. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“ 4 Book for Every Household.” 


The Faniily Library of British 
Poetry, 


From Chaucer to the Present Time (1350-1878). 

ited by JAMES T. FIELDS and EDWIN 

P. WHIPPLE, 1 vol., royal 8vo. 1028 

es, with Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 

penser, sbakes re, Milton, Pope, Gold- 

smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, By ron, 

Tenny son, and Mrs. Browni Cloth, 

handsomely stamped, $6 50; half calf, $10; 
Morocco or tree calf, 

There is every reason why ae book sheuld be- 
come the st»ndard collection = British poetry fur 
home use. Advert 

boon'to t world.—{New York 


«*sFor sale by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & Co., Boston 


SCHOOL | se New York, 


BOOKS. 


Will furnish Sch. ol and Text Books, 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, 4&c., at re- 


duced prices. Whatdv you want? 


Oratorios, SOc. each. 


HANDEL 
ISRAEL 

JUDAS MACCABEUSB,............ 

HYMN OF PRAISB................. MENDELSSOHN 
STABAT MATER. 
RE Ui M... . MuZART 
Buk cose os BrETHOVEN 
MOUNT OF 


CHEAP 


Operas, $1 each. 


GIOV MOZART 
BELLINI 
LUCREZIA DONNIZETTI 
PRA DIA VOLAD...... AUBSK 
TROVATORE VERDI 
GOUNOD 
DER “FREISCHUTZ WEB 


And many others, al! in full score for vvice and piano. Librettos of al! the operas, 25 cts. each. 


Send for full Catalogue to 
2% Union Square, Broadway, 


WM A POND & C0 Sole Agents for the United States 
between 15th and Sts., N. 


A NEW VOLUME 


IN THE 


“Common Sense in the Household’ Series. 


PUBLISHED, 
THE 


Dinner Year-Book 


By MARION HARLAND, 


AUTHOR OF 
**“Common Sense in the Household,” 
** Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea,” 
etc. 


JUST 


With Six Original Full-Page Colored Plates. 
1 vol., 12mo, 720 pages. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth, $2.25. 
Kitchen Edition in O1!-Cloth Covers at same Price. 


THe DInneR YEAR-BOOK fills a 
place which, amid the innumerable 
publications upon cookery, has never 
yel been occupied. It is the only 
practical directory of the family din- 
ner for every day in the year. The 
author has furnished the programme 
in all its details, has superintended 
the purchase of the materials and the 
preparation of each dish, proceeding 
even to the proper manner of serving 
it at table. 

This is not a dinner-giving book, 
but has been prepared for the home of 
ordinary means, and it has hit the 
happy line where elegance and econ- 
my meet, 

There are added also twelve com- 
pany dinners, one for each month, 
equal to any occasion which will be 
presented to the housekeeper. 

The value of the work, however, 
extends much beyond this. It con- 
tains the largest number of receipts 
ever offered to the American public. 

An entirely novel feature. of this 
volume is its beautiful series of col- 
ored plates—the work of the author’s 
own hand. 


*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Commentaries 22. New Testament 


lliustrated and Popular, giving the latest views of 
the best biblical scholers on all disputed puints. 
A concise, str og ano faithful Es position, 
In (8) eight volumes, octavo. 
Sold o- ty by Subscription, 

Agents wanted in every localitv. Descriptive 
circular sent op application, giving the views of 
the press and clergymen and luymen fail denomi- 
nations «ft Christians. 


* Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” 
—Congregattonaiet, Bost 

“As @ popu'ar commentary, unexcelled.”’— Re- 
ligious Hera.d, Hartfr 

* ite author thinks y. reasons 

ly, avotos fiatulant rhetoric, cantand sectarianism, 
exyende sufficiently, abbreviates wisely.”—Rev. T 
De Witt Tal D.D. 

“ It wilt rank among the best commentaries of the 
dav.” —Rev. m. M. 

“ Sim pie, attractive. correct and in the 
use of learning.” —Chancelor (ros 

Volumes | (Matthew), 2 (Mark and Luke), andi 
(Acts), pow reaoy. Subscriptions may be forwara- 
ed to the Pubi sbers. Address 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have just published 
I 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH; 


OR, 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
UNION IN THE PROTESTANT EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. By the Right Rev. 
Taomas H. D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
of Kansas. 


Much has been said and published of late 
years on the subject of Christian union, but 
the author of thi« volume thinks that a cap- 
ital mistake has been committed in the course 
of inquiry wh:cb has been generally pursued, 
in that, instead of endeavoring to strike out 
an entirely new system of ecclesiastical unity, 
the only feasible course is to select, for the 
purpose Of uniting witnin it, some system 
alreacy established. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


THE BOOK OF JOB: 


ESSA YS,AND A METRICAL PARAPHRASE. 
By Rossiter W. RAYMOND, Ph. D. With 
an Introductory Note by the Rev. T. J. 
CONANT, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“This metrical paraphrase of the book of 
Job was prepared torthe adult Bible-class of 
Plymouto Church, Brooklyn, as a convenient 
means of conveying a version more accurate 
in its fidelity to the thouxht of the original 
than thac of King James’s translators. As 
Eogzlish poetry, it can lay claim w no other 
virtue than that of Saxon 7 ticity. By the 
courtesy of the America’: Bibie nion, the 
text of the revised version is included in this 
volume. It was originaily intendea to publish 
the paraphrase only, but a revision of it for 
this purpose soon developed the necessity of 
accompanying it with some of toe lectures 
and running comments which had attended its 
irst delivery.’’—| From Author’s Preface. 


Il. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


FROM 596 TO 1882. By T. ARNOLD. Reprinted 
from the Encyclopadia Britannica. 
Forming No. 2 of Appletons’ “New 
Handy-Volume Series.” Paper cover, 
price 25 cents. 


For saie by all booksellers. Any volume 
mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New } York. 


A Face INumined is the title 
of P. ROE’S New Story, 
which Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany will publish about Now. 1st» 
An edition of 10,000 copes is 
required to fill orders received m 
advance of publication. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, |— 
A 
useful. 


ad combination of the entertaining, the 

and the bevutiful, with fine art engrevip 
and oi pictures in each No. Price 25c. Year 
$3, wito ao unequaled premium splengts oll 
pictures, ROCK OF AGES and TH#® LION’s BRIDE, 
15x21 inches, moupntea canvus; travsportation, 
Sc. extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street. New York. 


HARKRPKR'’S MAGAZIN HARPER'S W EFELY 
and LiIARPER’S BAZAR: One cop either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publis yar: 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on 


ceipt of #4 
VAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S to ome address, fur one year. 
$0; apy tw. for 87 Postage prepaid by the 
bub tehers. HARPER 8 CATALOGUB will be 
maw on reces Ten Cents. 
HAKP & BROT Square, N. Y. 


PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A book a method for Pisano or 
Organ (no n tes used) whereby & perse-n can at 
ooce leurn al tne ch rds and them- 
selves ty any tune In the book, 

ular airs or any written. LED on 
RECFIP?T OF Address noe PUB- 
LISHING CO., Tribune Bid’ Agents wanted. 


Advertising rates and estimates sent [Pn appli- ee 
cation. Liberal discounts on large adyertise anes 
Upserver. 
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Boohs and Authors 


HOWE’S POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE USE 
OF MONLY. 

We have another large volume on the subject of 
money, Mr. Howe’s work being a closely printed vol- 
_ ume of nearly six hundred pages. The author writes 
as one full of his subject. It is not to make a book, 
but to give to the world thoughts on the nature and 
use of movey which he deems it important should be 
known. Nor is it his object to present the ordinary 
ideas in a new and better dress, but new ideas for which 


he expects strong opposition. ‘‘ My theory of money,” | 


he says, ‘“‘and consequently of deposits, is, I believe, 
entirely new, and therefore so entirely opposed to all} 
current ideas aud the language which embodies them 
that to get a fair hearing at once may perhaps be diffi- 
cult.” 

His theory is that while gold and silver, the material 

of money, are commodities, money itself is not an ordi- 
nary commodity, and that its value is not intrinsic but 
conventional. He says: ‘‘ Gold and silver in coin, and 
all other metallic money, when actually exchanged for 
merchandise of any sort, naturally, because necessarily, 
cease to be like the ordinary merchandise for which 
they are exchanged. Al] money be:omes a substitute 
for merchandise or commodity in all exchanges. . 
It is only a series of units of valuation, purchase and 
payment, limited so far as limited at all, if metal, by 
the quantity of metal to be had; if convertible paper, 
limited perfectly or imperfectly by the units of metal 
circulating at the same time; and if inconvertible, only 
by the exchanges it makes with commodities.” 

“ The question, What is money? has, in my opinion, 
never been answered truly before. I claim to have 
demonstrated in this work that it is not an ordinary 
commodity but a conventiona) one; in exact language, 
a uvit of valuation, purchase and payment, and, taken 
altogether, a series of such units limited in number by 
the metal which localizes them.” 

He believes that the doctrine that gold and silver 
coin is a commodity, possessing intrinsic value, stands 
direetly in the way of clear notions as to banking, tax- 
ation, etc. Money having no intrinsic value, it is 
wrong to tax it. ‘To tax a railroad and its equip- 
ment as a whole to a corporation, and at the same time 
to tax the several parts of the whole to the owners of 
stock, is to tax productive capital twice; and to tax the 
bondholder is to tax the third time. To tax land to its 
full value to the owner, and the morigage upon it to a 
mortgagee, is to tax twice. But this taxation is no 
worse and no more unjust than the taxation of money.” 
He insists that until it is demonstrated that money can- 
not be taxed it is utterly useless to attempt to show 
what tlie grounds of taxation are. 

Some of the conclusions obtained by his processes of 
demonstration are sufficiently startling. Suppose a 
government having a gold coinage of two hundred 
millions should reduce each coin one half in weight, 
and so economize to the amount of one bundred mill- 
ions. ‘* By the clearest demonstration the two hundred 
millions of coin of half the usual weight are, in the 
country where coined, equal to the same number of 
full weight.” In another case he reaches this conclusion: 
‘For all practical puiposes, thea, the demonstration 
is complete that a dollar note has seventy-five per cent. 
intrinsic value in excess of a gold dollar, when the note 
is par.” 

There are many things in the work, however, which 
commend themselves to the advocates of sound money. 
He epeaks of the absurdity of winding up the national 
banks and supplying tbeir pluce by government issues. 
He declares it to be highly inexpedient to coin any 
mere silver than will be needed for subsidiary use on 
the return to specie payments. ‘Of all the would-be 
friends, but real enemies, of the laborer, whether skilled 
or unskilled, the worst are those who have taken up 
the cry of more paper money to be issued by the general 
government and the repeal of the resumption act.” 

The author gives abundant proof that he has devoted 
much altention to the points which he discusses, and a 
careful reader, already familiar with the subject, would 
-derive benefit from the perusal of the book. But the 
probability is that such a person would not have the pa- 
tience requisite to give the work a careful perusal; and 
one not familiar with the subject would be less likely 
to do it, and even if he should he would gain but little 
in the line of definite knowledge. The author writes 
fluently and for the most part correctly, but he has little 
skill in book-making. The words and sentences flow 
on but you make little direct progress. The work has 
no begioning, middle, andend. You may begin almost 
anywhere. Opon the book at random and you are 
pretty sure to find the assertion and the “‘ proof” that 
gold and silver, as money, have no intrinsic value, and 


1 The Political Economy of Great Britain, the United States 
and France tn the usec of Money. A new Science of Produc- 
tion and Exchange. By J.B. Howe. Houghton, Osgood & 
Oompany. 
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lecturing. He turns the leaves of his manuscript now 
forwards, now backwards, but it is al) the same to the 
audience. Emerson, however, never pretends to be 
argumentative. His sayings are aphoristic. But 
Howe is nothing if not argumentative. He gives 
us ‘‘ demonstrations” on every page. 

There is an additional volume, entitled ‘‘ Monetary 
and Industrial Fallacies: a Dialogue,” which was in- 
tended to form a part of the main work. It is published 
separately that the book might not be too large. What 
has been said of the other work applies as well to this. 
The dialogue, indeed, is the worst possible form for a 
writer like Mr. Howe, as it gives unlimited opportuni- 
ties for diffuseness and repetition. Could he bave con- 
densed his views into a clear and connected statement 
occupying a hundred pages, say, the satisfaction of the 
reader would have been heightened, and the probability 
of carrying conviction to the world been increased. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

. In presenting the third volume of its memoirs to the 
public at this time, the Long Island Historical Society 
is for many reasons exceptionally fortunate. The anni- 
versary year of 1876 might have been in some respects 
a more favorable time for publication, but the two years 
that have passed since then have been especially favor- 
able to historic research. The recurrence of the mem- 
orable anniversaries which were then commemorated 
had the natural result of stimulating the memories of 
the old and inciting the young to search among files of 
forgotten letters for records of revolutionary times. 
Fortunately the work of compilation fell into the bands 
of Mr. Henry P. Johnston, who brought to its prosecution 
zea‘ born of a revolutionary ancestry, and special qualifica- 
tions acquired as a soldier and as an officer of the Uaited 
States Signal Corps during the war of the Rebellion. 
He has been indefatigable in hunting up old records, in 
verifying local details, in comparing accounts previously 
published, and io briogiog to light documents whose 
existence was previously unknown to the public. The 
value of this contribution to our Revolutionary history 
can perhaps be best appreciated by reference to the two 
large maps, one of Brooklyn and the other of New 
York, which accompany the volume, and noting the 
satisfactory completeness with which tbe plan of the 
battle, the stations of the different divisions and the 
topographical features have been ascertained. The 
amount of new material comprised in both these maps, 
and especially in that of Brooklyn and vicinity, can only 
be understood by a comparison with the maps pre- 
viously published. So with the context and the Ap- 
pendix, each of which contains material essentially 
enlarging and perfecting our knowledge of the impor- 
tant events chronicled. In general terms, the work isa 
military memoir, scattered items of personal narrative— 
new in a great maj rity of instances—being skillfully 
used to fill out previously published accounts —_ 
they appeared to be incor plete. 

With the leading incidents of the Rees Is. 
land every reader of American Aistory is familiar, but 
many of the connecting links io the history of the ev- 
gagement have been missing, or at least only partly sup- 
plied. The capture, for instance, by the Briiish 
flanking column under Sir Henry Clinton, of an Ameri- 
can patrol of five officers has not been given the impor- 
tance which it apparently merits. This patrol, sent out 
by General Sullivan to watch the Jamaica pass, ventured 
too far from tbe lines and were surprised by tbe British, 
who came ‘‘across lots” instead of by the road. Ou.we 
of the disputed points in relation to the disaster bas 
been the responsibility for the surprise, some laying it 
upon Col. Miles, who was captured with his command, 
and others upon the different general officers. In the 
hght of Mr. Jobnston’s version of the affair it is difficult 
to see how the Jamaica pass could bave been manned 
without fatally weakening the more exposed positions. 
The fact is that the result of the encounter between 
Howe’s well appointed, well organized and well drilled 
army, and Wasbington’s poorly armed, ill-officered and 
inexperienced battalions was a foregone conclusion. 
Washington probably realized this, but was forced by a 
perfectly reasonable fear of public opinion to risk an 
engagement, hoping, perhaps, that some blunder on the 
part of the enemy would give him an unlooked fur ad- 
vantage. No such blunder was made. Lord Howe's 
generalship was admirable, and the blunders, beginning 
with the capture of the patrol] above mentioned, were al! 
on our side. 

Of the consummate skill with which Washington effect- 
ed the retreat to New York and the subsequent maneuvers 
whereby he brought to a comparatively satisfactory con- 
clusion a campaign whose early stages were so disheart- 
ening we can here say nothing. Among the new docu- 


The Campaign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn. In- 
cluding a Circumstantial Account of the Battle of Long 


Island, and the Loss of New York, with a Review of Events . 
to the close of the Year. Containing Maps, Portraits and | 


Original Documents. By Henry P. Johnston. Published by 
the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. 
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: are not real commodities. It reminds us of Emerson 


ments for the first time brought to light in this volume 
is Washington’s original order preparing the army for 
retreat from Long Island. From this it appears that 
there is nb ground for the prevalent idea that the troops 
were led to believe that a night attack on the British 
was intended. 

One of the most noteworthy chap‘ers relates to the 
composition of the two armies, and embraces rosters 
which in all essential particulars may be regarded as 
complete. Many names heretofore unknown to our 
historical records have been rescued from oblivion and 
placed in their proper order on the rolls. Equally valu- 
able is the roster of the British army which was captured 
by Captain Randolph, a gallant officer of New Jersey. 
It is from the “roster book” of the 55th British regi- 
ment of fort. This chapter is by far the most c mplete 
statement of the organization of the two armies that bas 
been compiled. 

The large maps are for their topographical features 
based upon the earliest known survey of the region, 
made by Lieut, Ratzerbf the Royal Eogineers ia 1767-8, 
and are remarkably full of new material, locating fr m 
authentic data lines of defense and attack which have 
heretofore been merely guessed at or ignored altogether. 
A small map, now published for the first time, is copied 
from the M8. diary of President Stiles in the library of 
Yale College. 

The Historical Society deserves great crcdit for bav- 
ing encouraged the interesting researches which vave 
led to the publication of this memorial of perhaps the 
most critical campaigo of the war. It is impossible to 
know how many valuable records have perished during 
the century that has passed, and how many are destined 
to perish during that upon which we have entered, un- 
less measures are speedily taken to secure them for p s- 
terity through publication. It is therefore to be hop -d 
that societies and publishers all over the land will im- 
prove the time tbat is now passing for the collection of 
material whose very existence becomes more and mure 
doubtful with every passing year. 


The Destiny of Russia (Thomas Wilson, Chicago). The 
anonyious author of this little volume of 118 pages un- 
dertakes to read the future history of Russia by interpret- 
ing the prophecies of the Old Testament. He believes in 
the literal restoration of the Jews, the further triumphs of 
Russian arms till her forces environ Jerusalem, and then a 
sudden and terrible intervention in favor of God’s people 
by God bimself, in six terrible plagues, which are to im- 
mediately precede the final coming of the Lord in person 
to establish his kingdom. His interpretation of prophecy 
is ingenious and entertaining; but he assumes too much in 
intimating that only those who disbelieve in God’s word 
will venture to doubt whether *‘ Theta” is authorized to 
afford an interpretation of its unfulfilled prophecies. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual for 1878 (office of 
‘“* Publishers’ Weekly”). This huge volume gives one the 
most comprehensive view of American literature, so far at 
least as titles and subjects go, that can possibly be ob- 
tained. It is stated by the editor that every list of first 
importance in the trade is included in the volume, a fact 
which materially enhances its value whether tor purposes of 
study or mere reference. Toindicate the uses it may serve 
or give an idea of the information that is contained between 
its covers would be an impossible task within the limits of 
a paragraph. For the book trade, libraries. the editorial 
sanctum and literary people generally it is invaluable: and 
the admirable style in which it is brought out reflects the 
greatest credit both upon compiler and publi-her. 


Saintly Workers (Macmillan & Co.) In this latest vol- 
ume of his sermons Canon Farrar appears in a depart- 
ment of religious thought quite different from the 
controversial view into which his sermons on the future 
life drew him. He gives us here a practical exposition, by 
means of examples, of the value of consecration and dis- 
cipline in the Christian life; sketching in successive dis- 
courses the martyrs, the hermits, the monks, the early 
Franciscans and the missienaries. In every outer form he 
finds the same spirit of courage and self-denial for the 
Master's sake, and with a true catholicity that will not be 
shut within the walls of any organization he recognizes 
the unity of faith between such§ men ‘as Francis of Assisi 
and David Livingstone. If these discourses do not give 
play to the fine fire of Canon Farrar’s combative eloquence, 
as some Of his other books have done, they afford the 
noblest illustration of his heroic spirit and his broad and 
truly Christian sympathy. This kind of broad-churchism 
is the very leaven of Christ, and is indeed something juite 
opposite to the deadly laxity of indifference. The book is 
exceedingly interesting, as a book made up of incidental 
illustration and biographical citation is sure to be. It 
deals largely with the romance of religion, and the romance 
of religion is always readable and stimulant. 

Impressions of America. By R. W. Dale. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) The publishers have done a good service in 
putting into a handy volume the articles of Mr. Dale orig- 
inally published in the “ Nineteenth Century.” There is 
considerable danger to America from an ill-considered 
pessimism; and an ill-considered optimism does not rem.- 
edy but aggravates the danger. In this little book Mr. 


Dale shows us how our life, social, political and educa- 
tional, strikes a foreigner with strong democratic senti- 
ments and keen insight. He is an optimist certainly, but 
not an indiscriminate optimist, and his comparisons of 
American ways and characteristics with those of England 
are very instructive, and, on the whole, full of hopeful au- 
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gury. His essay on politics is in delightful contrast with 
the average political editorial of the present day. ‘ Civil 
service is, on the whole, both honest and effective” ; its evils 
are real, but ‘‘ Mr. Hayes is making a gallant attempt at 
reform,” though “‘he is fighting a desperate battle’’; the 
commercial prosperity of the country is assured—* The 
Russo-Turkish war ought to have shown the American 
manufacturers that they have little reason to fear us.” 
His account of the American common school system is the 
best, the most comprehensive, the most thorough and the 
most discriminating that we have ever seen. A new edi- 
tion ought to contain his impressions of religion in Am- 
erica, from the October number of the ‘* Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

The Bible Commentary. Matthew, Mark, Luke. (Scrib- 
ner.) Perhaps it is a necessary consequence of the fact 
that this commentary has been prepared for a market by 
clergymen who have been compelled to take time for the 
purpose out of days already filled with other duties, but 
at all events it seems hurried and superficial. There is al. 
most no appearance of familiarity with the best foreign 
authors, such as ‘‘ Meyer,” “* Godet,’’ and “‘ Oosterzee,”’ and 
very little of acquaintance with the ancient English class- 
ics. Only those views that lie on the surface are consid- 
ered in the more difficult passages. Thus, in treating the 
Temptation Dean Mansel seems to recognize no alternative 
between the naturalistic interpretation, which treats it as 
a dream, and the prosaic one, which imagines Christ car- 
ried bodily to the pinnacle of the Temple; in his interpre- 
tation of the famous promise to Peter, as the rock on which 
the future church shall be built, he writes as though he 
were wholly ignorant of Alford’s profoundly spiritual 
reading of the promise. So in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son we find very little if anything that might not have 
been borrowed from Trench, while some points involved 
in the original, as in the expression “ while he held himself 
afar off the father ran,” etc., are ignored altogether. It 
is difficult to suppose that in the interpretation of the par- 
ables the excellent work of Mr. Arnot has not been con- 
sulted, but some omissions are incomprehensible on any 
other hypothesis. The volume contains much useful in- 
formation, and some of its critical supplementary notes 
are exceedingly valuable, and show thorough study; but 
as a whole it is not the equal of either Lange’s or Ellicott’s 
Commentary; and for the lay reader certainly no better 
than Alford’s ‘“‘ New Testament for English Readers.” 


The Europeans, by Henry James, Jr. (Houghton, Us- 
good & Co.) In this entertaining story, which Mr. James 
modestly calls a sketch, the author’s power as an analyist 
finds its freest expression. Indeed so acute has his pene 
tration become, and so impartial his treatment, that he 
mig?t perhaps be better described as an anatomist. To 
most people Mr. James’s types will scarcely be familiar. 
The most of us are not acquainted with the volatile Euro- 
pean flaneur represented in the story by Felix Young, or 
with such severely matter-of-fact and self-contained per- 
sons as the Wentworths. But hardly any one will be 
likely to dispute that they do exist, or that the contrast 
which they are made to present is very effective. 
No stronger character drawing has been done for a long 
while, unless it be that of Daisy Miller by the same au- 
thor, than the study of Gertrude Wentworth struggling 
out of her unemotional Puritanic existence into an atmos- 
phere of art and semi-Bohemianism.——Jn Paradise, 
from the German of Paul Heyse. 2 vols. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) To the average American reader it will seem a 
pity that the really clever action of this story should be 
so retarded by unnecessary detail and ponderous conversa- 
tion. To an American, too, of conventional thought, 
many of the situations wil] seem of doubtful propriety ; 
though in describing the Bohemian art life of Germany 
this perhaps could hardly be avoided, and it must be said 
in praise of the book that if its characters do not in every 
respect conform to the American standard of morality and 
are reprehensibly indifferent to the legal marriage cere- 
mony, as in the case of Jansen and Julie, they neverthe 
less express a great many elevated sentiments and steer 
generally clear of the dangers to whivh they are exposed. 
The literary character of the book is undeniably good, and 
for all its prolixity there is a fascination, whether about 
the freshness of the life or the vividness of the situations, 
that holds the reader’s attention to the end. 

Artist Biography: Angelo—Guido—Van Dyck. Pre- 
pared by M. F. Sweetser. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
These are biographies of men widely different in character 
and life, in their conception and treatment of art, yet alike 
in suffering from injustice during their lives and diszp- 
pointment in not obtaining among their contemporaries 
the position to which they deemed themselves entitled. 
Duppa’s “Life of Michael Angelo” has been considered 
the best authority, but within the past few years much 
new matter has been brought to light. Mr. Sweetser has 
admirably condensed the two volumes by Gotte, of Flor- 
ence, and has also drawn somewhat from Wilson’s biogra- 
phy, which now supersedes Duppa. In the volume on 
Guido we have the first complete account of Guido’s life, 
and we are able, through the copious extracts given from 
Malvasia, his friend and contemporary, to form an accu- 
rate idea of the artist. Mr. Sweetser insists on our aban- 
doning the Cenci portrait, and with other time-hcnored 
traditions we reluctantly vote ita myth. He shows con- 
clusively that not only did Guido not paint that picture of 
Beatrice over which tourists have sentimentalized, but 
that the painting is not a likeness of Beatrice, and that as 
Guido was not in Rome at the time of her death and never 
saw the lady there is no ground for the story which has 
been implicitly believed. This volume is a very valuable 
addition to the biographies of artiste, and so far ot the 
least interesting of the series. The Van Dyck contains no 
new material, and it seems a pity that it could not have 


been deferred until M. Alfred Michiels, from whose pre- 
vious work on the Flemish Artists our knowledge of Van 
Dyck is chiefly derived, had been able to complete the work 
on which he is now busy. M. Michiels, it. appears, has 
discovered new material, which after being carefully sifted 
will probably give us many interesting facts about Van 
Dyck hitherto unknown. Short as are the biographies 
they yet give a comprehensive and fair epitome of the life 
of each artist, and supply a want long felt by art lovers. 


Texts from the Buddhist Canon. Translated from the 
Chinese by Samuel Beal, Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) It is well 
known that Buddhism was carried to China by missionaries 
from India, somewhere about a-.century before Christ. 
Many of the books forming the Chinese canon are transla- 
tions made by these missionaries from some Indian ver- 
nacular. It might fairly be expected on general grounds 
that these ancient versions would permit an interesting 
and instructive comparison with their originals, by means 
of which light would perhaps be thrown upon obscure pas- 
sages, and more or less trustworthy data furnished to the 
critical student of Buddhism. That this is the case with 

the Dhammapada, the Pali version of which is already 
known to English readers through Prof. Max Miller’s 
translation, an examination of Prof. Beal’s wurk is enough 
to prove. At the very outset, it contributes an important 
argument to the discussion of the meaning of the title, 
Dhammapada, which Prof. Miller, dissenting from other 
scholars, translates ‘‘ The Path of Virtue.” The Chinese 
version favors the translation which Prof. Miiller on ety- 
mological grounds rejected, namely, “Texts from the 
law.’ That this title is more directly appropriate than 
the other, the nature and probable history of the book, as a 
compilation from earlier sources, bear witness. With re- 
gard to the primitive idea of Nirvana, Prof. Beal finds in 
this text complete confirmation of the view which he ex- 
pressed many years ago, and which Prof. Muller has so 
eloquently maintained, that it was not “annihilaticn,” 
but “a state of rest and peace, resulting from the absence 
of sorrow and the delusions of sense.” In this, as in many 
other particulars, the maxims of Buddha have been literal- 
ized and distorted in later centuries by the Buddhish com- 
mentators and priests who have treated their sacred books 
as the writers of the Talmud treated the Bible. The par- 
rables or narratives given in this translation are sometimes 
curious, generally puerile, and rarely noteworthy for 
beauty or appropriateness. But they are characteristic of 
the mind, and to some extent of the creed. of those who 
could find them profitable. To an occidental student, they 
are sadly deficient in “point.” That the Dhammapada 
contains numerous gems in the way of ethical instruction. 
and that many of its sayings bear striking resemblance to 
the utterances of Christ himself, is a fact long ago attested 
by Christian scholars. But the absence here of that power 
which breathes in every utterance of our Lord must be 
evident to the most careless or prejudiced reader. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear from a thorough comparison of 
its sacred books with those of the Buddhist faith; and 
when we compare the fruits, as well as the roots, of the 
two religions, the deficiency of the ascetic philosophy of 
Buddha, as compared with the personal loyalty which 
unites the Christian to his Redeemer and Friend, is still 
more strikingly manifest. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Madame Thiers is busily engaged with the proofs of 
her late husband’s speeches, three volumes of which will 
appear in January. 

—A new weekly paper, called **‘ The Scottish Patriot,” 
published in the interests of Protestantism, has made its 
appearance in Glasgow. 

—Mr. James M. Hubbard of the Boston Public Library 
is preparing an exhaustive catalogue of the Shakespearean 
department of the Barton collection. 


—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish at once, as one of ° 


their ‘‘ Handbooks,” ‘‘ The Studio Arts," by Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson, intended as a help to those who want a 
general knowledge of Art. 

—The 8S. T. James who has been writing a serial story in 
“Sunday Afternoon” is none other than Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, whose residence used to be on St. James Avenue, 


Boston—whence his pseudonym. 


—Miss Ella Farman’s delightful story, ‘ Betty’s 
Tramps,” which opens the November “ Wide Awake,” is 
followed by so many other good things that it must be an 
exacting child who will not enjoy the number. 

—Mr. Edward Miller’s two volumes on “‘ The History 
and Doctrines of Irvingism” are the first attempt to give a 
comprehensive view of that eccentric denomination known 
in this country as the ‘‘ Catholic Apostolic Church.” 

—The American Iract Society publishes a series of illum - 
inated texts for book marks and other use. The texts are 
well chosen and the ornamentation pleasing. The package 
entitled ‘* Little Gems from the Mine” is especially pretty. 

—John Boyv'e O’Reilly, whose new volume of poems is 
receiving tue favorable attention of the critics, is a vigorous 
young Lrishman, and the editor of that wide-awake and 
liberal minded Roman Catholic journal, the Boston 
** Pilot.”’ 

—The Nihilists of Russia, netwithstanding the recent 
assertion of somebody to the effect that that sect 1s nil, 
are so far alive and active as to have begun the publica- 
tion of a revolutionist newspaper, called “Land and 
Liberty.”’ 

—Mr. E. P. Roe’s new novel, “ A Face Illumined,” will 
be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. about Nov. Ist. Of 
Mr. Roe’s six novels over 133,000 copies have been issued, 
which will be increased to 150,000 by the publication of 
the new book. 

—‘* Littell’s Living Age,” in its issue for the week ending 
October 19th, begins the publication, from the author’s ad- 
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vance sheets, of a new serial story by George MacDonald. 
The new story is entitled ‘‘ Sir Gibbie,” and promises to be 
one of much interest. 

—An article by Ernest Rénan, on ‘‘The Emperor Hadrian 
and Christianity,” is to appear in the November-December 
number of the “‘ North American Review”; also a paper 
entitled “‘ Pessimism in the Nineteenth Century,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood. 

—R. Worthington will issue in a few days “Stories of 
Remarkable Persons,” by Wm. Chambers, LL. D. (pub- 
lisher of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, etc., etc.), in which 
A. T. Stewart, Horace Greeley, the Astors, Ferdinand De 
Lesseps, Sir W. Scott, Wordsworth, etc., etc., are the 
subjects. 

—‘* Tiles and Tiling ” is the title of an admirable article on 
this branch of ceramic art, by Mr. James Joseph Talbot, 
in the “Pennsylvania Monthly” for October. Besides 
this Mr. Albert 8S. Bolles furnishes a paper on the “ Finan- 
cial Adminstration of Robert Morris,” and the Countess 
d’Istria one on the “ Erudite Poetry of the Turks.” Pro- 
fessor Robert Ellis Thompson tells ‘“‘How it Strikes a 
Stranger;” “it” referring to the mechanical genius of 
America. 

—Among the modifications to the postal law proposed 
by the recent conference in this city, and which it is likely 
will be recommended to Congress, are some that are of in- 
terest to authors and publishers, as for instance the ad- 
mission of authors’ manuscript at printed rate; the 
permission of a written statement of price in a book, and 
of the publisher's name or address, in writing or print, on 
the wrappers of bulk-rate matter: and the abolition of the 
extra rate at carrier offices on periodicals not weeklies. 

—Some weeks ago we recommended with some mental re- 
servation certain books on etiquette. We had not at that 
time seen ‘* Cupid’s Cabinet Vnlock’t, or the new academy of 
compliments. Odes, epigrams, songs and sonnets, poesies, 
presentations, congratulations, ejaculations, rhapsodies 
etc. With other various fancies. Created partly for the 
delight, but chiefly for the use of all ladies, gentlemen and 
strangers, who affect to speak elegantly, or write quiently.” 
by W. Shakespeare. The copy is supposed to be unique, so 
that it can hardly be available for general reference. It 
is in the Public Library of Boston. 

—In the ** American Catalogue” now being issued by F. 
Leypoldt works and editions of authors are grouped which 
could be previously found only by hunting through many 
publishers’ and library catalogues. ‘ Probably no name,” 
says Mr. Leypoldt’s announcement, ‘* has been so prolific as 
that of Jacob and J. 8S. C. Abbott and their sons. Jacob 
in fact leads all American authors in actual work, no less 
than 170 individual works, divided among seven publishers, 
being credited to his name, besides 32 jointly with his 
brother; J. S. C. has 27 of his own; and of the sons, 
Lyman, editor of the Christian Union, has 6; Edward, 
editor of the ‘‘ Literary World,” 4; and Austin and B. V., 
the editors of legal digests, 14 works, in 84 volumes. 

—The London “‘ Athenzeum,” perhaps the most erudite 
of English literary publications, does not know everything. 
In reviewing “Six to One, A Nantucket Idyl,”’ it refers 
to the hero as “‘ walking at evenings, or having a squantum 
of clam-bake and soft-shells.” Evidently the reviewer is 
puzzled by down-east Americanisms; and well he may be, 
for it is not by any means every native American who 
knows what a ‘“‘squantum”’ is. The word is, we believe, 
peculiar to Nantucket, and means simply an al fresco clam- 
bake. Nor can he be expected to know that “‘soft-shells’’ 
are a species of clam as contradistinguished from “ hard” 
or “round” clams. The derivation of “‘squantum ” is in- 
volved in obscurity, but may naturally, of course, be re- 
ferred to the Latin. Quantum suf affords a suggestive 
basis for easy transposition and corruption. 

—The type-writer is a machine for doing hand-printing 
as a substitute for pen-writing. One writes a letter with it, 
or an article, as he would with a pen, only each letter is 
struck on the paper by a type, and the impression is that 
of type work instead of pen-work. A curious question as 
to the work of a type-writer arises from the post-office 
point of view. Is its work manuscript? The manu part 
is plain enough, but how about the script ? Is it proper to 
say of the type-writer’s letter that it is written? And if it 
is not written, in what sense is it printed? The Post Office 
Department at Washington has ingeniously solved the 
problem by stating that the productions of type-writers 
cannot be regarded as printed matter, but must be treated 
as correspondence. When, however, two or three hundred 
envelopes are deposited with a post-master the contents of 
which are exactly alike, though written by a type-writer, 
it is prima facie evidence that the production is a circular, 
and it can therefore be sent at circular rates. 
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Science and 


Ligutxine Conpuctors.—In Paris and in several other 
French towns a system of official inspection of lightning- 
rods exists. The rods are tested once a year, or oftener, 
with a galvanometer, to see if they are in working order. 
Probably many of the accidents that occur are due to the 
deterioration of the apparatus. As soon as the lightning- 
rod men hear of this they will equip themselves with 
galvanometers, and thus have an infallible means of prov- 
ing the worthlessness of anyone's lightning rod. 


Terra Corra.—This beautiful, durable, and compara- 
tively cheap material is more and more finding favor with 
architects and builders. The new Art Museum in Boston 
is profusely decorated with panels of this material, and it 
plays its part in the construction of the building in the 
shape of mullions, window caps, sills, etc. All kinds of 
terra cotta articles are now made in this country, and it 
bids fair to become, as it deserves, an important branch of 
industry. Better than any known substance it will stand 
heat, as indeed it may well do since it is subjected during 
the process of manufacture to a temperature of some 2,000 
degrees (Fahr.). Nor is it liable to crack if cold water is 
thrown upon it when in a heated condition. This is a 
quality possessed by few substancex that are available for 


building purposes. 


Katypips.—Now that “ katydids’’ are regularly filling 
their Fall engagements and keeping up their all-night 
co cert, it may be interesting to reprint from Mr. Wilson 
Flagg’s ‘‘ Birds and Seasons of New England”’ the result of 
certain observations whereby Mr. Flagg claims that he 
can tell what is the out-of-door temperature by listening 
to the monotonous chirping of these covspicuously noisy 
insects. When the thermometer stands at 80 deg. 
(Fahr.) the keynote of the insect is F natural. At 75 deg. 
itis E flat. (Time and tune perfect in both cases.) At 70 
deg. itis D; at 65 deg. itis C. (Time and tune imperfect.) 
At 6 deg. it is B flat, likewise imperfect. Sometimes 
some of the insects sing as low as G, but when the cold re- 
duces the song to that pitch it permanently silences all but 
the most robust of the singers. 


GELATIN AS A Foop PRESERVER.—Dr. Campbell Morfit, 
an Englishman, has invented a process which it is claimed 
preserves numerous articles of food more effectually than 
any of the methods at present in use. In the preservation 
of milk he claims that one part of gelatin to ten parts of 
the nutritive constituents of milk will prove an effectual 
preservative. In order successfully to perform the opera- 
tion it is necessary to go through a series of operations 
which Sem so.ewhat complicated in view of the end to be 
_ attained. One at least of Dr. Morfit’s preparations has be- 

‘wome an article of commerce. He dissolves gelatin in lime- 
juicé” at a gentle heat, and after removing much of the 
water and adding sugar, incorporates the mixture with the 
powder of navy-biscuit. Pressed in moulds and carefully 
dried a ular acidulous and agreeable biscuit is pro- 
duced, w should combine a considerable alimentary 
value with the anti-scorbutic properties of lime-juice. As 
lime juice is msively used on ship-board as an anti- 
scorbutic this form may become very popular, as it is far 
more easily transported than the perishable natural juice. 


FRENCH SLACK-WATER Drain.—In France the naviga- 
tion of small and naturally shallow streains early became 
a problem to which engineers gave their best thought. 
The result was the introductién of a device invented by 
M. Chamoin. This is a series of gates so arranged that 
when the water is high they lie flat on the bottom, or 
rather on the platform to which they are hinged. When 
the water is low they are raised by means of props, so that 
they divert the water into a lock after the manner ofa 
canal, through which barges can readily pass. Only so 
many of the gates are raised as may be required to pro- 
duce the necessary depth of water in the lock. A large 
dam of this kind is to be built in the Ohio River near 
Pittsburg, under the direction of Colonels Merritt and 
Mahan of the Engineer Corps. An appropriation was 
made by Congress last session, and, according to the 
“Tribune,” work will shortly be begun. The main dam 
will be 1,200 feet long and composed of 200 wickets or 
gates. The lock will be 100 feet wide and will admit an 
ordinary tow of coal barges. If the dam proves success- 
ful, and according to Col. Mahan there is no doubt of this, 
it is not unlikely that the system will be applied to numer- 
ous other rivers which at present are not available for 
purposes of navigation during a great part of the year. 


St. PaTRICK’s CATHEDRAL.—For many years the slow 
growth of St. Patrick’s Cathedral has given rise to doubts 
whether this present generation would see its completion. 
When it is remembered how much is still to be done, and 
how much money will be required, it is evident that the 
cathedral in its perfected state is still an affair of the 
future. On the 22d, the Fair so long talked of, and which 
it is expected will do much towards raising funds for work 
on the building, was opened. Many people who have no 
particular interest in the Fair have improved the opportu- 
nity to see the building. The proportions of the interior are 
fine. Even those who cavil at the exterior will probably 
grant that. Standing at the Fifth Avenue entrance, and 
looking down the nave, the aisles, then at the roof, where 
the arches meet and merge into each other, the im- 
pression is one of beauty, harmoniousness, and strength. 
The choir is still unfinished, windows are wanting, but 
yet the effect of the interior, spite of the Fair decorations, 
which detract from instead of adding to the beauty, is 
satisfactory. The windows over the side doors are very 


beautiful, the coloring of all the glass is rich, the subjects 


well chosen and finely executed, there are no glaring con- 
trasts, and the eye is not dazzled and wearied with too 
great brilliancy. The small windows with their exquis- 
itely tinted geometric patterns contrast agreeably with 
the groups of figures on the large wir.dows, and a careful 
study of the stained glass will well repay a lover of that 
branch of art. 


MorkTAR AND Strucco.—The beauty and enduring char- 
acter of the stucco used in Pompeiian houses has been 
admired by all visitors to the excavations in the buried 
city. A recent analysis shows that it was made of cal- 
cined gypsum, or plaster of Paris, mixed with pulverized 
but not calcined, stone, and, in the more expensive kind, 
with powdered marble. This stucco was spread, appar- 
ently, with an instrument like that which is used by our 
plasterers; and a difference in quality and an economy in 
the use of it are observable, which make it probable that 
the expense varied greatly, according to the fineness of the 
material. Vitruvius says that the stucco should be always 
very thickly laid on; but he is probably mistaken, for on 
the columns of the oldest temple of Pompeii, the Greek 
temple, is a stucco of extreme beauty, harder than stone, 
and not more than a line in thickness, while the temples of 
Peestum have received a coat still thinner. This account 
is quoted from the ‘‘ American Builder” for October, which 
also contains an article describing at considerable length 
the process followed by Hindoo workmen which has been 
handed down by tradition from remote times, and which 
was until recently kept a profound secret by the natives. 
After science had partly solved the mystery, the natives 
seeing that secrecy was of no avail gave all needed infor- 
mation. There are buildings in India covered with this 
cement whose walls are like polished marble, and more 
recent tests of the recipe made under English supervision 
have given most excellent results; one instance being 
mentioned where the plastering has stood for fifty years, 
and seems now as perfect as when it was first applied, aJ- 
though no repairs have been required. The article is too 
long for quotation here, and indeed it is but an introduc- 
tion to a series of papers on the same subject, but it is well 
worth the attention of builders, who can easily obtain 
copies of the magazine by writing to the publication office 
at 176 Broadway. In conclusion we quote from the same 
source two recipes bearing on this topic: ‘‘ The following 
composition is often employed in India for protecting 
plaster exposed to the weather, viz.: three parts of linseed 
oil boiled, with one-sixth of its weight of litharge, and one 
part of wax; the surface must be perfectly dry before ap- 
plying the mixture, which should be laid on hot witha 
brush. A good marble cement is composed of gypsum and 
aluin, and is remarkable for its susceptibility of polish. 
There are several qualities of it. The coarser qualities 
form a paving scarcely distinguished from stone in color 
and hardness, but of one-third the price; the best white 
and finer qualities produce excellent imitations of Floren- 
tine and other mosaics.” 


Fact and Aumor. 


—The socialists of Chicago say they will poll 10,000 votes 
this Fall; but they have no such strength. 

—A Cremati .n Society in London is about to erect a 
crematorium on the model of the one in Milan. 

—The numerous workmen in the tanneries of Chicago 
have formed a Tanner's Benevolent Union for good work 
among the needy of their kind. 

—The best that a Western contemporary can say of the 
coming Congress is that it will be “‘good to middling, if the 
poorer grades are not taken into the account.”’ 

—A steamship line to sail from Montreal in the summer 

and from Portland in the winter is proposed by Chicago 
merchants. It will transport cattle and grain. 
'—And now Chicago is discussing the omission of the 
fourth story from her new Court House. This would be 
proof of weakness in both her top story and her pocket 
story. 

—Mr. Ishmael Lee went to Des Moines to hear Senator 
Blaine speak, and he did it although he broke his arm, and 
had to stand throughout the address holding the fractured 
member. 

—Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Nordhoff will lose caste among 
Democrats if they are not careful. This disposition to 
subordinate party to principle is sees. at variance with 
recognized precedent. 

—Professor Hayden, of the Geological Survey, has 
crossed the Rocky Mountain divide ten times during the 
present season. Several fine glaciers have been discovered, 
located and named, in the Wind River Mountains. 
_—While a Georgian was looking for his tobacco with a 
lighted candle he exploded a package of gunpowder. The 
bureau where he was searching was badly shattered, and 
he—well, he is under treatment, and it & hoped that he 
will recover. 

—The beneficent influences of reeset are exemplified 
in the case of one Titus, a professional, who is committed to 
prison for a year and nine months in consequence of five 
assaults on officers who atttempted to arrest him, and two 
prior attempts at jail breaking. . 

—A murderer who is serving out his sentence in the 
Maine State Prison is permitted to cultivate a garden 
patch in the yard. He is endeevoring to avenge himself 
on society by raising and selling cucumbers, on which he 
cleared $25 during the past season. 

,.—Sweet are the uses of adversity. The Fenian convicts 
lately released by the British Government, at the request 
of our minister, visited the Board of Aldermen in this city 
last week and had the “ Courtesies of the Chamber ’’ ten- 
dered them in a formal resolution. © 


—An English Justice of the Peace lately arrested two 
Roman Catholic Sisters on a charge of vagrancy because 
they called at his house to solicit alms. The case was at 
once dismissed in court, with an apology to the Sisters and 
something very like a reprimand to the J. P. 

—The latest prize composition is reported by a Norwich 
school teacher. Subject—‘‘ Boy.” ist, What is he? 2nd, 
What is his use? 3rd, What is he made of? Composition 
(produced after long mental labor)—‘‘ A boy is a animal. 
His use is to cary wood. He is Maid of Bones.” 

—Sixty excursionists will leave New York about Dec. Ist 
on a sailing vessel bound for the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies. If they are all capable of becoming good 
sailors they will have a capital time. The present genera- 
tion does not know the pleasure of a sea voyage under 
canvas. 

—Wrinkles make people look old, and Madame la Com- 
tesse de Bassanville says that they can be kept away by 
closing the eyes for ten minutes at a time at intervals not 
exceeding five or six hours. The theory is that this and 
nothing else will secure absolute rest for the muscles of 
the face. 


—The “*‘ Horton House” at Southold, L. L., is said to have 
been built in 1660. It is to be pulled down to make room 
for a modern structure, and last week the inhabitants 
gave ita ‘send off’’ in the shape of a farewell party and 
fair whereat all the old costumes and relics of the vicin- 
ity made their appearance. 

—In order to circumvent the Custom House of their na- 
tive land les belles Americaines sojourning in Paris have 
been obliged to wear their winter “ things” enough to show 
that they have done so before packing up for home. The 
boulevards were somewhat astonished at the premature 
appearance of sea]-skin jackets, furs, etc. 

—At a Philadelphia ship yard, last week, was witnessed 
the singular spectacle of the launching of a Russian cruiser, 
and her consecration according to the forms of the Greek 
Church. The vessel was ordered when war seemed immi- 
nent. Her crew participated in the religious ceremonies. 
She will probably be named the ‘‘ America.’’ 

—The list of shareholders in the broken Glasgow Bank 
fills nearly two pages of the local newspapers. The estates of 
the larger shareholders aggregate £2,360,000, and range from 
£200,000 to £10,000 each. Among the smaller shareholders 
are many executors, guardians and women, who will lose 
every penny they own. The directors are in jail to a man. 

—Mr. Bergh had the driver of a cross-town car arrested 
for cver-loading. He was found guilty and sentenced to 
200 days’ imprisonment in default of paying $200 fine. It is 
said that the company will pay the fine. We only hope 
they will not stop the amount out of the driver’s pay. 
Would it not be fairer, on the whole, to arrest and fine the 
passengers 

—The small-boy of Georgia takes the paternal shot gun 
and shoots his little sister when she refuses to “divide” 
candy with him. This teaches, Ist, That little girls should 
not have candy. 2nd, That they should be generous and 
share it with their small-boy brothers. 3rd, That small- 
boys should be kept permanently shut up in the wood-shed, 
and 4th, That guns should not be left where small boys 
can get hold of them. 

—A “canny Scot,” with the characteristic prudence of 
his race, has refused to marry his fiancée since the failure 
of the Glasgow Bank, because her fortune is in the stock 
of that institution. From the romantic point of view this 
does not sound well, but in the light of common sense and 
strict honesty it is admirable. He knows that, as the 
lady’s husband, he will be responsible for assessments, and 
he may know that he cannot possibly weet them. 

—After due correspondence the Treasury and the Post- 
office have decided to be liberal in the matter of foreign 
books and papers by mail. It is admitted that all such 
matter is dutiable, but, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
it is left to the discretion of the post-master whether a pack- 
age shall or si:al) not be delivered to its address. If it is of 
reasonable size and weight it will be delivered, provided 
there are no circumstances to provoke suspicion. 

—A Kentucky postmaster endeavored to increase his in- 
come by opening registered letters and substituting postage 
stamps for the money contained therein. It was not ex- 
actly stealing, nor was it as dishonest as it might have 
been, for he always enclosed a full equivalent of stamps. 
Still it was a violation of the mails. So the delinquent (he 
had lost a leg during the war) had to go to jail under a 
year’s sentence. Under the circumstances the President 
thought himseif justified in a him at the end of 
six months. 


—Two storms so heavy as those which have swept the 
North Atlantic within a fortnight do not often occur at 
such a short interval. The first was central about the 
longtitude of Cape Cod, and the second about that of Phila- 
delphia. Each did a large amount of damage in its course, 
leaving behind it wrecks on land and sea, and each was 
duly indicated by the weather reports. Yet there are 
shipppers who refuse to be warned when they see the red 
flag or the red lantern at the mast head. The gale, by the 
way, was so violent in this city that for a while the red 
flag could not be kept flying. 

—Says our valued contemporary, the ‘‘ World,” apropos 
of Mr. Hewitt: ‘“‘Itseems to us as silly as it is immoral to 
applaud in a Democratic leader or public man what we 
should condemn in a Republican.” That is good Christian 
doctrine, but it is poor politics. If the ‘‘ World’’ carries 
out this principle it will have to praise in Republicans 
what it praises in Democrats, and that would not do at all, 
you know, for here are the records of the two parties on 
“hard money”’ staring our valued contemporary in the 
very face. It is encouraging, however, to find the leading 


‘Democratic journal daring to print such a sentiment just 


before eleetion. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. 21, to Saturday, 
Oct. 26. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Mooday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Oct. 21. Oct. 23. Oct 2. 
Lega’ Tencers.. ... W. 


Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures tndicate the highest nomina! rates.) 


6s, 2-208, 1865. t.c. ...... 
és. > Bus . PUBS 106 & 
5e. Wis. 106 105 % “** 
os. 1-48, .. W5% 
5s funded. c... «...... 05% 
448, ‘SUL. c. BOM cee 
4s. cuupen, .... Wu 


Bids ter State Bonds. 


Alabama 6s. a "87 
Alabawa 8a, (584.. N.Y. Ga, .. 
Alabama Se. N.C. 66. J.4)5 36.9... 16 
Ala. %. of ..... N.C. te, A.& O, 86-88. 16 
Ala Ss. of 1805 N.C 75 
4 N° A.4&O0. 75 
rk. 4 N.C 
A P.B.AN.O. 4 N.C A.& M4 
4 | N.C F.A.. .... 9 
Art. is, Ark. cen.R. 4 | N.C. 66. F.A., .. 
Ga, He, 100%) N.C. 6s, u.b., 
Ga 0 886.. WB | N.C. 0.b.. 4.40. 9 
Gu. 78, indorseo 86. N.C. s, tax,cl. 198-9 2 
Ill. coup. w2 | tax.cl.2 ...... 1% 
102 | Rhode Island ‘és... . 8 
L ussiana | Souco Carotina ts... 35 
La. 66. 50 do J.4). % 
La. te.new Fi'g D’t. 30 do A.4£0.. 25 
La, 7s. 60 6 F.A.'H.. 
La. fs Levee Bds.. a0 a0 
L 8s. pases Bas. 50 a0 
Se. f B.of ‘5.. do uf 30 
neol, 1914. do Non-fund bis. 
Mich 6s 1883.... ... Tenn, old, 
M due ip Tenn.6s, 0.0 .. 29 
Mo. 68. due “2 or "Bs Virg ote O10..... 22 
Mo. due ip 104%) Go 68.0.0. H..... 23 
Mo.rs i687 14%) do Ge. "N7..... 23 
Mo. te, due ‘89 or 14%) do fe cone+! b... TW 
M 40, A. or 1 4 ex wat’dc... 52 
Mo. 68. 04.0%. rrea do. 6 
Mo. fe, H.&8.J.d ‘8. 103% D.C. 77% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 davs. 
London or'me bankers. 4,824.82 4.88@4.58% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 26, 1878. 


Butter. — Receipts for tne week were 23,353 pkgs. 
Exports, 5208 pkgs. Really fine fresh sour cream 
creamery butter is all quick taken at 26@77c., and 
for fancy speciais 28c. Sweet creams are wcrth 24 
@2%6c., and fresh fragrant private dairy tubs are 
all wanted at 23@25c. ** There is plenty of room at 
the top,” but fr lower duwn qualities there was 
seemingly never a worse market. These middling 
grades vf State butter keep arriving here and 
piling up almost with: ut sale atany price. Some 
of it has been m:’ ved at 12, 12, 14@i4c., and ‘ots 
more of it must go the same rvad or remain un- 
geld. Ole margarine and hard times, ana the free 
make ef Western butter, leave commun tv fair 
State dairies in the lurch.and bi Iders of it ina 
dilemma. inp this market, if the butter remains on 
hand this warm weather, it gets soft and strung on 
tops and sides and loses quality, while if forced to 
immediate sale it goes ata very luw price. Entire 
State dairies, slid and well flavoreo freshiy 
arrived are lovuked after; at about 18@20c. isa 
possible price for the best of them. We quote: 
sour cream creameries, fresh make, 26@27c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh make, 23@25c ; prime Fai! 
make private dairy, 22@%5c.; fair tu gvoa Fal! but- 
ter, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Southern and middle 
tier counties, fine, 18@2vc.;: entire dairies North- 
ern Welch, fine, ec ; creameries, prime June 
and July wake, I8@2ec.; entire dairies, State butter, 
common to fine, 12@15c.; Western fresh dairy 
packed 4@i8c.; Western fresh ladie-packed, 
ldc.; Western milled butter, 7@l0c.; grease, 4@fc. 

Cheese. Hece:pte for the wees were 36,223 
boxes. Exports, 27,152boxes. The murket is a lit- 
tle firmer for fancy September make; other kinds 
dull and uomvved same as last weet. We quote: 
State factory, fancy Sept.. 9s@9kc; prime late 
made 9@9\c, ; State factory, fair to goud, 7@8c. 
skimmese cheese, 1 \@5c. 

Eggs sell readily to-day at 2)@21» cts. for fresh 
mak-, and immed eggs at M@licts. These pre 
served eggs must be of known goodness in vurder 
ww mike any heacway. 

Beans.—Priwe mediums are in request at $1.65 
@$1.:0 per bush., and murrows at $1.75. 


Beeswax sells readi'y at 6@?2ic. 


Dried Apples.— Evaporated stdck sells well! at 
8@9 cts. fur very chvuice. Siiced fruit exceedingly 
du.!. the evaporated taking its place. Prime Ohio 
or State coarse cut quarters wouid se'! to a limited 
extent at 3@i cts., but quality must be unexcep- 
tiupable. 

Poultry and Game.—We quote: chickens, per 
Ib.. 9@ 2%c.; fow's. per ib., 9@lic; turkeys. per Ib.. 
10@ 2c ; ducks, W@i2c.; venison, lung saddles, per 
Ib., 4@l5e.; venison, shurt saddies, per 1I6@i7c.; 
grouse, trapped, per pair, @90c,; partridge. per 
pair, 0@75ec. 


for THE ORPHEUS—King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Choiee Music. Beat Out. 


10 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher 
CENTS 27 Park Place, N. Y. ; 


* Crewn Eattions.”’ £1.80 per volume. 
MACACLAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
iit. ENGLAND. 6 vols. extra gilt. 
TBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, ex 
CLAXTON. KEM@EN & Phila. 


NATU RE A Weetly Illustrated Journal of 

Science, has recently been much in- 

creased io size.and wil! be found of increasing 

value tu all wmterested in Science. $7 per anoum. 

no 16 cts. for sample copy. Macmilian & Co., 32 
New York. 


Cloth, $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A 


lustrutiuns. Vv, Ci lot 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, be'ng Experiment- 
ai Contributions to a Knowledge of Radiant En- 
ergy. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., 
President of the Faculty «f Science in the Uni- 
versity «of New VYurk, Author of “A Trestise on 
Human Physiology.” of the Intellectu- 
al Development Bur: “ History of the 
American Civil War,”’ ke. PWith a 8vo, 


tl. 


CIENT LITERATURE, Oriental aod Class- 
ical: with #ngr«vings and Colored 
Maps. By JOHN D . QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D., 
i2mv, Cloth, $1.50. 

IV. 

SHAK ESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with 
Votes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M., formerly 
Head Muster of the “chool, Cambridge, 
Mass. With Eogravings. 16m, Cloth. 70 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice.—Julias (g#sar.—The Tem- 
st. Henry VIII —Richbard Il.—Macbeth.—A 
Dream.— Henry V.— As 
You Like It.—G Idem'th's Select Poems.— 
Gray Select Poems. Square i6m>, Cioth, 
lustrated. 70 cents per vvlume ; Paper, 50 cents 


per volume. 
ONTRIB TIONS TO OPERAT om 
Gy. CARNUCHAN LD. with 
trativns ‘from Nature. "bases .and V. 


(doubie number) $1.00: Part III. 75 Parts 
l. ana II. (aoubie number) $.1.00. 


Vi. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE: (lassical Period. By EUGsNE LAW- 
RENCE. 42mo aper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Uniform with Lawrences Primers of Greek, 
Litin, and Medieval Literature. 


Vil. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE Live, 
Hiots for their Improvement. A 
HILLYER EGLESTON. Post Cloth 


Vill. 
RNOLD. At POEMS OF MATTHEW AR- 


With Two Portraits. _ ‘Paper, 10 cents. 
x. 
a ROGER DE COVERL Y. From The 


ctator h Notes by W ENRY WILLS. 
mo, Paper. 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Xl. 


ENGLISE MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. Ciothb. cts. per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: 
Samuel Johnson. Py, LESLIE STEPHEN.—Ex- 
ward Gibbon. By J.C. MORRISON .—Sir Walter 
Scott. By R. H. 


THE. 
« The History of the Christian 
Church during the First Ten Centuries: from its 
Foundation to the Full Establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire a dthe Papal Power. By 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Illustrated. !2mo, Cloth, 
$1.75. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ 
Residence ameung Bulgarians, Greeks, Alban- 
ians. Turks. and Armenians. By a ‘Consul’ 
Deughter and Wife. Edited by STANLEY LANE 
POOLE. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


XIV. 
— BUNYAN. — MADAME 
By Lord MACAULAY. #82mo, 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
XV. 
POTTERY PAINTING. 
Practice of Puttery Puinting. By Jo 
SPARKEs. 32mo, Pa 


GOLDSMIT 
D’ARBLA 
Paper, 25 cents ; 


A 
per, 20 cents ; Cloth, cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise specified. 


The Bachelvur ofthe Ailbaoy. cents, 


Evelina. By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’- 
ARBLAY), 15 cents. 

Cousto Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. PORTER. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try, By F. E. M. NOTLEY. 


Bebind Biue Glasses. By F. W. MACELANDER. 
Traosiated by Mary A. obiosen. 20 cents 


Like unto Like. By SHERWOOD BONNER, 75 cents. 


The poeagenen < se Back ‘Street. By F. W. ROBIN- 
SON. 15 cents 


lo cents, 


or. Thorough.” By GEORGE A. 


Guy Livingstone; j 
cents. 


LAWHENCE. | 


Among Aliens. 
trated. 15 cen 


Old Slip Warehouse. By! MARY A. DENISON. Gc. 
Reputation. By KATHARINE KING. 


Mrs. F. E. TROLLOPE. I))us- 


Professor Pressensee. By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
25 cents. 


Blush Roses. By CLARA FRANCIS MORSE. 50 cta. 


“Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 


Squire Paul. By HANS WARRING. Translated 
from the German by Mary A. Kobinson. 25 cts. 
Cottage. By MATILDA DESPARD. 


The Young Duke. By BKNJAMIN (The 
Kar! of cunsfield, K. ) bce 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SW cts. 


Back to the Old Home. By MARY CECIL Hay. 
20 cents. 


The Lady of Launay. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Translated by Robinson. 20 cents. 
Cleveden. By STEPHEN ‘Yorke. 10 cents. 
Colonel Dun woddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cts. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By ALMA CALDER. 75 cents. 


2" HARPER & BROTHER will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


2" HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NO. 3. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, "Jas. MoGranahan 


Geo. C. “Stebbins, 


Used in the Gospel J Meetings conducted by 
Mesers. Moody, Whittle and entecost, 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
this series of Goepel Hymns, and the ocemand fora 
fresh c llectiun « f the same character, bas enc ur- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
It will be fouud to contain a large prvoorti. no of 
new Songs never before pub! shed, inc:uding sev- 
eral by the inspired BLIss, which have been re- 
servea for th's bo k,t gether with some of the 
must useful older ones To short, 

GOSPEL HYMNS Ne. 3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorat. 
ing scriptural s ngs ever produced, not sur ed 
even by the two preceding of the same celebrated 
series. 
Price. 35c., by ms!l; $3.60 ver dozen, by express 


Gespel Hymns Ne. words only. 
per dense. by express. 


Price. Gc., by mat! 
Biglow & Main, John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, UO. 


9th New York. 

From the fact that BE. P. ROE’S 
Latest Book, A KNIGHT OF THE 
XLX. CENTURY, is in its 20th 
thousand, ii may be inferred that 
a hearty welcome awaits his forthcom- 
ing Storg, A FACE ILLUMINED, 
which DODD, MEAD & COM- 


PAN Y will publish about Nov. 1s. 


An Important Book! 


What Is the Bible? AN Arrempr To 
ANSWER THE QUESTION IN THE LIGHT oF 
THE Best SCHOLARSHIP, AND IN THE MOST 
REVERENT AND CATHOLIC Spirit. By Rev. 
J.T. SUNDERLAND. 

cloth extra, . 


“* * * It is a book which has come down to us al! 

as the one great sacred book of the Christian ages, 
ballewes by the dearest and grandest associativns 
ao0 memuries—rich with the very life biood of 
all that was highest and bo:iest ip the hopes and 
fears. the Joys aoa sorrows, the faiths, the prayers, 
the aspirations and yearnings of our fatoers, and 
our fathers’ fathers, and nearly ail the noblest 
men and sainthest women of all the Christian 
ages. Mr. Sunderlund, it will thus be seen, alms 
at the inspirations of and 
faith wich @ suggestions of reason.”—({N. Y. 
Tribune. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by 
Lowry. Doane & Sherwin, the 
Song Book compiled for the 
great Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly, is now pub- 
lished for general use. It con- 
tains 166 songs, firmly bound 
in boards, Is a splendid Song 
Book for any School. Send 25 
cents for a specimen copy. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Eaat Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Randolph Street. Chicago. 


BOOKS. 


ogues free 

by on HEDUCED. 
(ASSELL, PETTER, 
606 Broad 


DUCED. 
Kew York. 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW EDITIONS. 


2° I., B., T. & CO. invite attention to 
the following New Books ard New Edi- 
tions of well-known Standards, which they 
have just published: 


1. 
White's Industrial Drawing. 


Ap new series, P. SMITH, Instructor 
of Prewine nthe N. ty Public Schools, etc. 
Thi aon ~ Come AL met with great favor. It 
many new features of striking nove!t 
— nd utility, and is thereughip progressive and we 


Descriptive Circular, with prices, will be sent on 
II, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons. 


By 8. M. PERKINS. Sample copies, for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, by mail, on re- 
ceipt ot 25 cents. 

The methods and exercises suggested herein, 
well as the arrangement; the concise definitions. 
frequent reviews. eliminations of all suverfluous 
matter; the abundant exercisesin False Syntax, as 
well as in the analysis of sentences, render the 
work a complete manual! for the class-room. 


Ill. 


A Condensed History of the U. S. 


Constructed for definite results in Recitation, and 
containing a new methed of Topical Keviews. By 
Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON, A. ton. 
By mail, for examination with a view tu introduc- 
tion, on receipt of 75 cents. 

This highiy popular book has been brought 
down to the present time, and stz full-page colored 
maps have been added. This was the first of Prof. 
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Sunday-School. 


WHOM THE LORD RECEIVES. 
Noy. 10. Luke xvili., 9-17. 

“Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall in no wise enter there- 
xviii., 17. . 

HIS lesson consists of two entirely distinct parts, 
LL eitber one of which might well be regarded as suf- 
ficient to keep the attention of the teacher and bis pupils 
for the hour. 

I. Tne PHARISEE AND THE PuBLICAN. This is one 
of the simplest of Christ’s parables but one of the 
most significant, and one whicb, in our modern life, 
greatly needs devout study. Two figures stand before 
us, the Pharisee and the Publican. The Pharisee was 
not a member of the Jewish sect, as he is sometimes re- 
garded, but the orthodox Jew. He believed in all the 
doctrines of the Old Testament; he rigorously practiced 
its ceremonials; he prided himself on the observance of 
its moralities. Nowhere is what we ordirarily call the 
better side of his nature more pictorially portrayed than 
jn the Pharicee’s prayer in this parable. Note the three 
elements indicated: 

1. He posseesed an unblemished moral character; he 
is not an extortionist, unjust, an sadulterer. He is free 
from al) flagrant transgressions, both as against others 
and aguaiost himself. 

2. He fasted twice in the week. The Mosaic law pro- 
vided for only one fast in the year (Levii. vi., Numb. 
xxix., 7) The stricter Jews added two weekly fasts. 
Tbis man, therefore, was rigorous in bis observance of 
evcn the miputer ceremonials and services of his church. 

3. He gave liberally tithes of all that be possessed. 
The law required only tithes of produce, including 
flocks and cattle. This Pharisee gave tithes of all that 
came into his possession, whether agricu!tural produce 
or not. 

But, all bis thoughts centered about himself. He 
trusted in his own righteousness; he despised his fellow- 
men; he stood by himself when he prayed, and in his 
prayer thought only of himself. ‘‘I am not as other men 
are; I fast twice a week; I give titbes”; this was tbe 
buiden of bis self-gratulatory soliloquy. He who in 
our time is a member in good and regular sta: ding of 
an orthodox church, possesses an unblemish d moral 
character, attends all his church services with regulari y, 
a’ d aids in its support, but is without the consc oussess 
of bis own weakness, his own sinfuloess, and bis own 
need of a divine Saviour and helper, answers to this 
Pharisee of the parable. 

The Publicaus of the East were its tax. gatberers, aid 
ti ey were then, as they are now in the same country, 
men of the very worst character. The system of taxa- 
tion in the East made them so; no man could be a suc 
cessful tax gatherer and not be an oppressor of bis 
bretbren. They were odious even io the eyes of tle 
Romars, from whom they derived their authority, and 
still more odious in the eyes of the Jews over whom 
they exercised it. There is nothing in this parable to 
indicate that this Publican had been, in his past life, 
any better than his fellows; but he was conscious of his 
guilt; he was earnestly desirous for mercy; bis prayer is 
one simply of self-condemnation; be offers no excuses, 
no palliations, no defenses: he characterizes bimeelf, 
not as in cur English version, a sinner, but as the sinner. 
There is a significance in the definite article which is lost 
in the English version. (Compare 1 Tim.i., 15.) And 
he went down to bis bouse justified rather than the 
other, The narrow gate that leads unto eternal life is 
the gute of self-coveciousness, of an appiehension of 
sin and need: the appeal that draws the s ul nearest to 
God is the appeal that rests on his mercy, not on our 
excellence. 

Il. Curist Biessine LITTLE CHILDREN. The orig- 
ira) clearly indicates that the little children brought 
here to Christ were infants. ° They were not brought to 
be instructed, but to receive from him his benediction. 
There is no evidence whatever that they were brought 
ly their parents, and no positive evidence that they 
were brought by those wbo had any vital faitb in Jesus 
Christ as a Savivur or a Messiah. The considera ion of 
this lesson must inevitably bring the class upon some 
disputed points in theology. Without entering upon a 
discussion of these points, which time and space do not 
allow, I can only suggest briefly, both negatively and 
affirmatively, the‘lessons which seem to me to be con- 
contained in it. 

1. There is nothing in this incident directly to sustain 
infant baptism, though it is often quoted in support of 
the practice, and is used for that purpose even by so 
eminent a scholar as Dean Alford. 

2. It does not necessarily teach that infant childreo 
should be received as members of the organic visible 
church of Christ. At least it does not teach this un- 


less we are to suppuse that all members of the invisible 
church are therefore and of necessity entitled to be re- 
ceived as members in full communion of the visible 


orgauization, 


This cannot, does not, follow. The 
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visible church is an organization for Christian work and 
Christian fellowship, and it not only may, but neces- 
sarily does, attach some conditions to full membership 
other than those which are necessary for admission to 
Christian sympathy and even Christian fellowship. 

8. But it does teach that our children ought to be con- 
secrated to Christ, ought to be brought to him for his 
benediction, and will be readily and gladly welcomed by 
him, And it implies, if it does not direcily teach, that a 
public and open dedication of our children to Christ is 
in acvordance with the fitness of things and religious 
issues. 

4, Our children belong to Christ. There are but two 
kingdoms, one of light and the other of darkness; ove 
of Christ and the other of Satan. There is no inter- 
mediate kingdom; every one belongs to one or the other 
of these kingdoms. Cbrist’s declaration here is that 
the little children, before as yet they bave deliberately 
turned away from him, belong to the kingdom of Christ, 
to the kingdom of light: of such is the kingdom of 
God. The question is sometimes asked how soon may 
we hope for the conversion of our children? The an- 
swer of this incident is, we ought to bope that they shall 
never need conversion, that is, turning about, and they 
may be regenerated, born with spiritual birth, from their 
mother’s womb, as John the Baptist was. (See Luke 
i., 15.) 

5. Then our children ought to be educated from 
the cradle not only for Christ but in Christ. They 
ought to be taught from their infancy that they belong 
to Christ; they ought not to be left in the world till 
they come to years of discretion, then to be redecmed 
from its bondage. Their faith should be trained to lay 
bold of Christ as the young tendrils of the vine lay hold 
of the trellis. They should be taught to rejoice in 
Cobrist as they rejoice in the love of their mother; that is, 
from birth; and it is a false and a cruel theology which 
turns the lambs out of the fold into the wilderness, and 
allows them to come to Christ only after years of wan- 
dering. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


SUCH. 


““What shall Ido? These children whisper, tease, play, 
ignore the lesson, care nothing for spiritual things. I am 
discouraged—almost.” For your comfort take this. ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” The children in Christ's 
arms were ordinary children. He says not, “Of perfect 
children is the kingdom,"’ but, ‘“‘of such.” Christ does not 
shut the door of the kingdom upon them because of their 
childish weaknesses and sins. Because they are weak and 
sinful he comes to save them. Their case is not hopeless 
just because they belong to the kingdom. The proof of 
that is not in them but in Christ’s words. He is able to 
rule them, to overcome all his and their enemies. Now, 
let them know their high calling. Assure them of their 
King’s sympathy in all their plays and ordinary life. Be 
very patient, as Christ is. Keep saying to yourself, when 
disheartened, ‘‘of such.’’ He carries the lambs in his 
bosom. By the time he Jets them walk they will, through 
your teaching, know his voice and follow him. 


Chree Sides to Ht. 


By KATE Foote. 


ALL SIDES—AS SEEN BY AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR. 
(Continued.) 
HE Doctor received a blow the next morning, 
which he tried to take philosophically, as the re- 
ward for what he called his various basenesses toward 
General Maranuka. Usually the secretary found a will- 
ing pupil in the daily morning ico in English, and 
the General would sometimes projopg it to a point of 
wearying his instructor. But this morning be failed in 
bis irregular verbs as any small boy migbt, and finally, 
as the Doctor was dictating from a work on English 
jurisprudence, the General interrupted in the middle of 
a senteoce with a question which had not the slightest 
bearing on the subject. 

‘*What is the manner in America of asking for a 
wife? I have read that there is such freedom in society 
here that a luver may ask the lady himself, even before 
consulting her parents; though I cannot help thinking 
it more decorous to ask the permission of parent or 
guardian first.” 

The secretary laid his book down with the feeling 
that the time to try him had come, and wished he knew 
of some tonic for the moral principles. His voice was 
one of studied steadiness as he answered, his eyes on 
the book as if that were full of interest, *‘ Yes, it is con- 
sidered proper to address the lady herself, as she is the 
person most concerned. But if it were your own case, 
General—as I cannot help thinking from your tone it 
may be—to see the parents first would be better, as, 
pardon me, you would not want a first interview with 
tbe lady on tuch a subject through an interpreter, and 
cvuld not talk without one.” 

He could scarcely repress a nervous, sucastic smile 


here as his imagination, made vivid by the occasion, | 
pictured himself translating tender speeches between , 


the General and Lilly; he wondered if he would be able 
to put a proper sweetness into his voice; bis duty might 
even call him to tell the General it was becoming that 
he should kiss her in the first happy moment if the 
young lady should say yes. He took up a cigar and bit 
itin two in order to seem cool, and said in an oil-of- 
vitriol tone, ‘‘ Shall I go on reading?” 

The General eyed him curiously. 

** No, do not take the book; I must speak of a subject 
nearer and warmer than that. You are my only coun- 
selor in this matter, Doctor, ani I must come to you for 
friendsbip and aid. Iam alone in a strange land, whose 
ways I am to learn, but do not know. I cannot tell 
upon whom to rely, if you fail me here, in a matter I know 
to be delicate and which I caunot manage myself.” 

The General’s tone was appealing and yet with a 
touch of helpless dignity that made it absolutely 
pathetic. It became the moral tonic for which the sec- 
retary had been wishing. ll his best resolutions 
strengthened themselves, al] thought of self vanished, 
and, stretching out his hand with a smile full of perfect 
sympathy, he said heartily, ‘‘ General, I will do my best 
for you. But you did take me a little by surprise. I 
was reading about Roman and Eoglish law, and you 
suddenly ask me how you are to get a wife.” 

The General responded eagerly with a hearty Amer- 
ican hand-shake, and resumed bis task of learning how 
American women are to be wooed, first, however, giv- 
ing his secretary a stab which the latter deemed un- 
necessary. He said with a smile, ‘‘1 might never have 
thought of this myself, but, do you remember? I said 
once I wished I could send a certain maiden to Japan, | 
that the women tbere might learn of her, and you boldly 
said, ‘Take her there yourself,’ which caused me so 
much joy tbat it was paia.” 

He need not put a two-edged sword into me if I did 
say that, thought the Doctor, as he answered hastily, 
‘* Probably you would have had your eyes opened in 
some olber way if not in that; but let me hear what you 
propose to do and how I can best help you.” 

General Maravuka rested bis head on his hand in a 
thoughtful manner, and showed in his language through- 
out the rest of the interview how much he had watcbed 
Lilly and how thoroughly he had studied her position 
as well as his own. 

** 1 believe,” he said slowly, ‘‘ that she dreams vot of 
my thought forher. She is much taken up with the 
many people she meets, and she is young—she has not 
dwelt on any future. She thinks of me 4s a foreigner 
of different blood and religion—of a different civiliza- 
tion. She dves not realize that I am a man although I 
am not an American. Hence an adorable simplicity in 
her—an unconsciousness; hence also she bas not besi- 
tated to smile on me, to talk to me; to leave unguarded 
the way of her thoughts; and I have seen her better-than 
she knows. Her face is so clear and full of expression 
tbat I have sometimes known what she was saying with- 
out your aid, my interpreter.” 

It was a lover’s monologue delivered in Japanese. 
Doctor Duncan writhed in spirit. So this—this—rival, 
the abominable pagan, had been engaged in trying to see 
the inner heart of the lily, and thought he had succeed- 
ed where the secretary found: a bee with a sting on 
guard. He spoke out suddenly as if newly stung. 

‘*] suppose, General, it is Miss Wilmarth to whom 
you refer. Which of the two sisters do you mean? You 
know they are puzzlingly alike, yet you must prefer one 
before the other.” 

‘Yes, it is a difficulty to know between them, and I 
coufess to baving made many mistakes. I cannot tell 
even when I see them together except as they wear 
ribbons of different colors. But there must be a differ- 
ence. It is the one whom we knew first that I choose.” 

There had been a slight chance that Lucy was the 
one selected, but that little ‘“‘ forlorn hope” now met its 
fate. 

‘*Do you think I bave any hope? American women 
are different from any I bave ever seen. I have viewed 
carefully the way the American husband treats his wife 
and the way she conducts herself toward him. I see 
that the wife bas large freedom given her, but she de- 
serves it and does not abuse it. I should try to grant 
the same, for I should know that it would be well used. 
But I am a foreigner.” 

Doctor Duncan manfully essayed a Jittle encourage- 
ment. 

‘Miss Wilmarth hikes foreigners; she is attracted by 
them and secs them through r. se-colored glasses, Have 
you not noticed how the Italians and French flutter 
round her at parties ?” 

** Ab yes! you do well to give me a pleasant thought, 
I like to hear you say that even when I remember what 
one of your own writers has said, about your young 
ladies: * They can admire and smile, where they do not 
love.” My mind 1s visited with heavy misgivirgs. I 
need the kind support of a friend.” 

This from a man trained in the art of war, who had 
led an army aud headed flerce charges! The Secretary 
felt bis position as more exceptionally hard than ever. 

‘Hang it! Do not trust meso much,” he very nearly 
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said aloud, as he felt to the full the entire confidence 
which the General reposed in him. His voice was more 
studiedly steady than ever as be said, ‘* You bave not 
yet told me anytbing I can do to help you.” 

‘*No, but I have thought and, always if you approve, 
we will do this. Go to her father and tell him bow I 
am—my rank, and p2sition, the number of my money 
(he meant his pay), and my good name. Then ask 
him if be will give his daughter to me, And if the 
idea is not pl-asant to him, be shall have time to think 
about it. And above all, make her to know it gently 
that she may not be startled. Doctor Duncan, will you 
deo tbis yourself?” 

The Secretary started up and walked over to the 
mantel-piece. An hour before, not dreaming of the 
blow that was to fall, he had carefully arranged a spray 
of the madonna lily in a vase, thinking thatin grace 
and in name it was like one he kuew. He pulled this 
out now with a nervous hand and so hastily that ae 
overturned the vase. Soppiog up the water with his 
hacdkerchief gave him employment for a moment and 
also a chance to keep his back toward the General; 
then he grew quiet enough to say, ‘‘ It woud not be 
Jeemed suitable for me to do that. If her father ap- 
proves he would wish to tell ber himse’f, If she does 
not refuse utterly it would be your part to reconcile 
her to yourself.” 

The General started up with more animation than 
was usually seen on his still dark face—‘* You think it 
would be possible to do that even with my little English 
at d she with no Japanese?” 

‘* Heavens, yes!” almost roared the Doctor, adding in 
a conversational tone; ‘‘ You know that, General.” 

‘*] know it—yes, if she would love me. Yet I wish 
to hear you say it. Iam not so confident with ber as I 
should be with a Japanese lady. Always I remember 
that she is of Aryan, I of the Mongolian race, and our 
ancestors have been different for many years.” 

‘*T can see her fatber for you,” said the Doctor, as he 
stood mentaily wishing the General was either more 
modest or else rot so at all, and engaged in reducing 
the hly stem to atoms. ‘‘ When do you wish me to go 
on the errand?” 

The General looked at him again with the curious in- 
quiring look he had worn once before during the con- 
versation, avd said suddenly, ‘‘ In my country they say 
one should never trust a pigeon to carry grain.” 

With. ut speaking, or more than half meeting those 
bright asking eyes, the Secretary put his hand into an 
inner pocket of his waistcoast and taking out a velvet- 
cased miniature held it opened toward the General. 

**Men do not usually with each other show any of 
their inmost feelings which verge upon sentiment. You 
see that is not a woman’s face. My father and I were 
peculiarly close friends, and his memory has always 
been an incentive to every feeling of honor and trutb. 
I shall have this with me as I go on your errand.” 

This time it was the General who proffered a hand- 
shake, as naturally and warmly as if he had been 
American-born. 

**Go not to-day,” he said; ‘‘ wait until to-morrow. 
My fate may be bad, and I wish not to know it too 
soon,” 

The Secretary took his hat and got out doors, think- 
ing about Damocles and his sword, and wondered why 
in the order of things the possible yes or noof a slight 
girl should hold io suspense the happiness of two men. 


The flesh-pots of Egypt! The lack of them toned 
down the high spirits of the Israelites after the first 
burst of rejoicivg over their escape from bondage. 

The lack of flesh-pots, Egyptian or otherwise, had 
begun to tell on Rhoda’s physique, and by consequence 
upon her strength and resolution. Two montbs of the 
cabbage-stalk and cellar-door freedom had caused ber 
eyes to siok in their sockets, had drawn lines in her fore- 
head, and had thinned her figure until its angularity 
showed through her dress. The j -y of liberty bad been 
great, but so had the price paid forit. The other side 
of ber nature began to stir and make itself felt; the side 
which hked peace and comfort, cleanliness—fresh rai- 
ment instead of old—the side which buugered for love 
and confidesce and respect. Deeper and more unac- 


knowledged than all was the unswerving love whicb 


secretly admitted the justice of the command which sent 
her away, and recognized the heavenly patieuce Lilly 
Wilmarth had always shown. 

At the moment when Dr. Duncan was painfully 
engaged in teaching General Maranuka how to win 
Lilly away from him, Rhoda had come to another 
crisis in her destiny, and was deep in another 
wrangle with fate. Actual hunger had driven her 
at last to seek a situation as servant, and for a 
week she had been dish-washer and general scullion 
at a small restaurant in Market street. The position 
was a humble one, and Rhoda felt that she was de- 
scending in the social scale by occupyiog it. She took 
revenge for the humiliation by rasping the soul of the 
master at all opportunities. Just as litile of the matter 
was washed from the plates as could be done and have 


them wear a partially decent look. Guests began to 
whisper that it would be agreeable to see the beer 
through the ‘‘ crystal of the beaker,” if it were crystal. 
They even rubbed the glasses over with their napkins, 
looked critically at the plates and knives; jokes were 
whispered about that the city water must be an expen- 
sive luxury at that place and the dishes were washed 
in their own gravy. Hints to Rhoda were smilingly 
ignored, and there was that slumbering in her eyes and 
under those smiles which made the master hesitate 
about using plain language. Oa this particular morning 
Rboda brought all her skill to bear, and was aggravat- 
ing in numerous ard uvexpected ways, finally capping 
the climax by breaking a tray full of beer mugs at one 
fellsweep. The wrath of the master burst at this sight. 
Alas fur him! he bad not imagined what latent capaci- 
ties he was arousing in her when he thus lost command 
of bimself. Rhoda shrieked him down in five minutes, 
poured a pan of dish-water over his feet and a torrent 
of bad language into his face ricber than any he had 
ever known, riged like a catamount uotil she had 
silenced everybody around her, and then left the place 
as one of the waiters stepped out to get a policeman. 

She went to the Wilmarth house saying to herself, ‘‘I 
have let my devils out now and they will not come back 
for a long time if 1 hold the door against them.” And 
that was the way she put the first paragraph in this 
chapter. 

Lilly’s p lity had always been to receive Rhoda again 
after one of her angry run-away fits as if she had only 
gone on a walk and come back a little late, It was not 
the same now. Roboda asked at the door for Miss Lilly 
acd stood in the ball waiting for her to come down: 
Lilly hardly knew ber, she was so changed; she was 
starved and worn to the shadow of the girl who had 
left her two months before. She glauced at Lilly from 
under her bat brim as the latter came toward her, with 
such a timid, appealing look that Lilly felt herself 
obliged to recall carefully all the aggravation of the cir- 
cumstances under which she bad gone away to keep up 
the judicial frame of mind necessary. The temptation 
was to take the wanderer back again without question, 
without receiving assurance of an intention to do better. 
It was hard for both parties. To words of entreaty for 
forgiveness Rhoda’s lips were entirely unaccustomed, 
and to one of Lilly’s generous temperament they were 
almost equally hard to receive. The sinner made such 
blundering work of her confessions that no pen and ink 
could do justice to them; when she stopped, the corner 
of her sbawl was nearly twisted off, tears stood in Lilly’s 
eyes and there was a tremble in her voice as she assured 
her of furgivenees and sealed it by immediately assigning 
her duties like those she had performed at Rye. Thus 
she slipped into her place. 

‘*So the Banshee is back again,” said Judge Wil- 
marth that evening. ‘‘ How could you take her, my dear, 
after such behavior?” and he looked mildly at Lilly 
over the top of bis spectacles, 

Lilly glanced up a little shyly, as having her judg- 
ment called in question by the head of the house. 

‘**I told her to come back when she was sorry and 
ashamed; I thought this morning she was both. A 
very sincere penitent I called her—and oh! so thin and 
shabby looking; her looks spoke for ber; you do not 
really object, papa?” y 

‘‘ N-n-n-o-0-0-,” this form of the negative being ren- 
dered necessary by an impedimentary kissing from Lilly 
which rendered the usual way of pronouncing it im- 
possible. ‘* No, we are ebliged to help people who will 
not belp themselves; the Lord des it for us on a larger 
scale, and we must follow the example in a humble 
way.” 

‘* There !” cried the alert Lucy, ‘‘I knew Lilly would 
forgive Rhoda, and papa would forgive Lilly for forgiv- 
ing Rhoda, and I should forgive papa for forgiviog 
Lilly for forgiving Rhoda; which expresses my feelings 
but 1s & bad parody on the House that Jack Built.” 

The Judge still looked solemn. 

‘‘T do not want to Giscourage you, my dear,” pulling 
her ear gently as he spoke, ‘‘ but you must not expect 
too much of Rhoda. I would not say that such natures 


as bers are hopeless, but it will take many years, and I | 


fear many sad experiences, to make her into a steady, 
reliable person.” 

**T do not expect much, papa,” said Lilly, with a 
half sigh, thiokiog the while that she had grown so old 
within a few days as to be quite past any youthful no- 
tions of tbat sort. 

At an early hour the next morning Rhoda opened the 
dogr to admit Doctor Duncan, come most uawillingly 
on his errand to the Judge from General Maranuka. 
Through the half-opened door of the dining-room, 
where Lilly bappened to be standing at the moment, 
she saw that they recognized each other, that he gave her 
a look of friendly astonishment, and he said, ‘* You bave 
come, then?” to which Rhoda replied. Both spoke as 
if they were old acquaintances; Lilly recalled instantly 
and vividly the meeting she had witnessed in the Lans- 
downe ravioe. As then the woman stood back toward 


her, but the motions were the same—agile, quick—and 


as she turned to admit the Doctor to the library it was 
almost the same ss when on that occasion she caught 
his hand. It flashed upon her at once, and sickening 
with the thought she went up stairs, where Lucy told 
her she looked pale and then asked who had gone into 
the hbrary. Hearing it was Doctor Duncan, she began 
a little burst of fun in that it was her turn to see him, 
and should she appear as berself or as Lilly? 

** Never mind to-day,” said Lilly, wearily; “‘he has 
not asked for either of us, but to see papa. Probably it 
is official business, so we shall not have to be on guard 
duty this morning.” 

But they had imposed guaid duty on themrelves in 
joke, and Lilly found out during the next few days that 
she must continue to do it alone, in such a manner as 
to be unsuspected by any one, and over the worst kind 
of prisoner: her own heart. 

Doctor Duncan commenced upon his task with Judge 
Wilmarth in a manner which for a thorough man of 
the world was disgracefully like bashfulness. After 
the first salutations of entrance he stammering'y re- 
marked that it was a pleasant day. To this the Judge 
assented without any hesitation, adding that it had 
rained a little during the night. Tbis did not help 
matters along much, and after a pause, feeling that 
there was no use dancing on the verge, the Doctor made 
a b Id plunge, and in five minutes had become tolerably 
cool himselt and had the pleasure of seeirg his host 
floundering in a sea of confusion. The Judge could 
scarcely grasp the idea at first, it was so unexpected; 
then as he slowly got his head above water he gasped 
out: 

‘*Eh! really—I—I—do not know—ah—why—wouid 
it be legal?” The law being his strong point he natu- 
rally seized upon that first. 

What—-the marriage? 
know no law against it here.” 
did. 

‘* But—ah—um—he may have other wives already, or 
he might take others afterward; tbat would never do.” 

‘The Japanese are pot Mormons,” replied the Dcc- 
tor, a little sternly. ‘‘ Judge Wilmarth, I should not 
be the messenger in this matter if | were not going to 
offer your daughter a position in society fully equal to 
that she holds now. One legal wife is all that a man 
has in Japan as well as Philadelphia. General Mara- — 
nuka’s position is firm, his family 1s old and proud, he 
is well able to support a wife, and I believe loves Miss 
Wilmarth devotedly. There, you have the whole 
thing.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” stammered the Judge; “‘ of 
course you would not come on any but an honorable 
errand—— You see—I—I am confused. My Lilly— 
are you-sure which it is, by the way? I cannot tell 
them apart myself, and lately I seem to get more mixed 
up than ever.” 

**T am sure it is Lilly.” This was said with severity. 

‘*Yes—ab! though it does not make any difference. 
I love them both equally. But—let me see; how old are 
they?” 

The Judge had pot thought of that for years. 

“They must be twenty. A marriagesble age—bless 
me! But you see, Doctor, I do not know much about 
the Japanese; they are a new nation to us; recently 
come on the stage. I consider General Maranuka as 
much a gentleman as any man I ever saw—but as the 
husband of my daughter—as my sou-in-law——” 

The Judge got up and paced the room, Dr. Duncan 
remained in his chair with an expression of grim deter- 
mination on his face. Whatever it cost him, he would 
go through with this business thoroughly. 

** My eon-in-law,” ejaculated the pacing Judge; “‘ and 
he is a heathen too, by Gcorge! I had not thought 
of that. How would it seem to bave a pagan in the 
family? Does be carry round a pocketful of idols and 
say his prayers to them knocking his head on the floor?” 

The Doctor could nat prevent a very broad smile 
coming over his face at this. 

‘“* Nothivg of the kind, I assure you. The General is 
not a Buddbist; he belongs to the party of New Japan 
and despises idolatry as much as youorl. He is nota 
heathen, by any means; although he does not call 
himself a Coristian be has quite as much real religion in 
him as half the scientific men of the day who despise 
the Bible aud believe in geology.” 

‘‘Ts that really so? I cannot tell what answer to 
make. I should like to say No, at once, but perhaps 
I should pay him the compliment of waiting a little 
and thinkivg it over. Ob! and I suppose I ought to 
ask "without saying what, he weut out into the hall 
and the dismayed Doctor heard him say to Rhoda, 

‘** Tell Miss Lilly | want to see her in the library.” 

The Doctor, with even less of that man-of-the-world 
aplomb than he had shown at the beginning, now look- 
ed wildly around for some means of escape. The 
Judge returaing saw that the Doctor's attitude was that 
of departure and hastened to stop bim., 

“You must not go, Doctor, indeed. You are the 
ambassador who can present the question fairly. I am 
a prejudiced parent much tempted to act as they do in 


It would be in Japan, and I 
The Doctor wished he 
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novels, and thunder out to my daughter that she shall 
deny the Mongolian his request. I am a Judge on law 
points, Doctor, but not where my daughters are con- 
cerned.” He excitedly pushed his spectacles up on his 
bald forehead and continued to walk up and down the 
room. He was amazed a little at baving his band sud- 
denly seized and shaken by the Doctor, as of course be 
could not understand that it was the only audible ex- 
pression the latter could find for his joy thatthe Jude 
would oppose the match; then Lilly’s foot-steps were 
heard in the hall. They sounded along the D ctor’s 
excited nerves as when one strikes the keys of a piano 
and sets the wires vibrating. She entered, and it seemed 
as if a glacier had slid into the room she brought such 
a chill atmosphere of look and manner. More than 
anything else it served to give the Doctor courage to 
face the complication her presence made, and the door 
was shut—excluding a vision of Rhoda hovering at a re- 
spectful distance, but full of curiosity and astonish- 
meut, She, too, had felt that chill atmosphere in the 
moment of seeing Lilly to convey the message. 

Doctor Duncan, puzzled at Lilly’s changed manner 
but stiffened up as aforesaid, succeeded in making a 
second statement of his errand. 

‘** Tell the Doctor you will take a day or two to think 
about it—pay General Maranuka that compliment—and 
then refuse him; politely, of course, and with the hope 
of retaining his friendship,” said the Judge, fidgetting 
with his handkerchief, and confident that he knew the 
ground upon which he stood. 

Lilly stood gezing at a volume of Shakespeare in one 
of the bockcases, and, without changing color or mov- 
ing her head, said, slowly, ‘‘ You say your General is 
an honorable gentleman, one who can be relied upon, 
and only different from us in that he is of another 
race?” 

The Secretary bowed and murmrtred ‘“‘ Yes,” almost 
inaudibly. There was a pause, both before and after 
she spoke next, both her auditors being stricken to 
silence by ber words. 

“* Tell bim, then, if my father does not absolutely re- 
fuse. his consent, and I think he will not, that I will 
think as favorably as I can of his offer, and give him 
my answer in a day or two.” 

“Good morning!” The Secretary’s voice, low before, 
rang out now like a bugle blast, and the door closed 
with a ba’ g behind his retreating form. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Che Household. 


FINE GLASS AND CHINA. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


HERE are few things that so clearly express 

good taste, true elegance and refinement as the 
exquisite glass and china sometimes seen on entering 
adining-room. It fills one with peaceful contentment 
and pleasure to be seated at a table on which such 
articles seem to be “‘ at home,” not placed in sight for 
*‘company” show, but where when on the table they 
rest the eye, while their kindred peep out from the 
*“ buffet,” or smile down on us from the sideboard, 
as if to welcome a familiar family friend. There is 
genuine comfort in this, and very few would object 
to such furnishing in their own homes. None, we 
imagine, but the Marthas, who, over-careful and cum. 
bered with much serving, see in the extra care which 
such articles must inevitably bring upon the mistress 
of a house that “last straw’’ which they are certain 
they could not endure. 

True, one cannot use such frail elegancies without 
knowing that they demand careful handling; but 
having once learned the best and easiest way of using 
without abusing whatever comes under their super- 
vision or care, there is no farther ground for anxiety 
or apprehension. 

Fine glass and china will not break as readily as the 
coarsest kinds of delft or earthenware. No house- 
keeper should trust these choice articles to the care 
of a girl unless one of those wonders we sometimes 
read of, but seldom see—a perfect servant; because 
they are so expensive that it is unwise to risk a 
breakage. The coarse ware may be left to their 
manipulations, but the mistress is prepared to hear 
of daily breakage among such ware, yet comforts 
herself with the knowledge that a half-dozen articles or 
more of the inferior sort may be destroyed and the loss 
be as nothing to the destruation of one of her beauti- 
ful cups, plates or goblets. If she must have “ help’”’ 
she is compelled to trust some things to their care, 
and patiently submit to the loss which most house- 
keepers have learned to look upon as inevitable; but 
she must look after her valuables herself or submit to 
heavy loss without complaint. 

If one is gifted with a common allowance of skill 
and prudence there is nothing easier than to take 
charge of fine glass and china and without any great 
risk of 

The very best kinds of glass and china are always 
well “‘annealed,’’ or seasoned, before being put into 
the market for sale; whereas all the common or in- 
ferior kinds must go through a process of seasoning 
to enable them to endure the sudden change of tem- 


perature from heat w cold to which they must be ex- 
posed when in daily use. When there is any care 
taken of them, or any effort to prevent their break- 
age from these exposures, they will be put into a 
kettle of cold water, placed over the fire and the 
water gradually brought toa boiling point, then set 
aside to cool very slowly, usually letting them stand 
allnight If wood ashes can be obtained it strength- 
ens the articles still more to throw in a double hand- 
ful of ashes while the water is cold, before putting 
over the fire, to boil them with it. But the finest 
ware needs no such seasoning. They are so thor 
oughly annealed, or should be, before leaving the 
manufacturer’s hands that they can be washed in 
boiling water without harm, except in cold, frosty 
weather when everything is chilled Even the best 
annealed ware will then break if put suddenly into 
hot water. Set the articles first into a pan of tepid 
water and let them stand till warm, and after that 
they can be washed in hot water wiiLout any harm. 

Any giass or china that has gilding on it, even that 
which is considered the most durable, should be 
gently washed in hot water, then mnsed in cold, but 
never rubbed with a towel of any kind. When rinsed 
turn down to dry and if not perfectly clean they may 
be gently wiped with a very thin, soft cloth or piece 
of silk, but no rubbing or attempt to polish, for that 
soon tarnishes the gilding. If through any careless- 
ness or accident the gilding becomes a little tarnished 
a shght polishing with chamois skin with a very 
little whiting on it may be used as a work of neces- 
sity. Butitis a misfortune when any such cleansing 
must be resorted to. : 

It is always best to have dining plates and platters 
warmed for meats, whether common ware or the best 
dinner china; but in either case be extremely careful 
that no dish becomes hot. That not only makes them 
unpleasaut, and troublesome for the carver and the 
guest, but is ruinous to dishes of any description and 
of any quality. It cracks the glazing all through the 
surface, and one is fortunate if it does not crack the 
dish also. Even if at the time the dish is not found to 
be cracked it will not be long before it will be injured 
past repair, for if only the glazing is cracked water 
penetrates inside of the glaze through these little, 
almost invisible cracks, and expands the porous clay 
of which the dish is made; eventually making the 
whole unsafe and so tender as to come in pieces 
easily. 

If this does not follow very soon, that which is 
worse than utter and irreparable breakage will surely 
be the result. Everything greasy—meats, gravies or 
butter—will find a way to penetrate beneath the 
cracked glazing into the clayey, porous interior, and 
make the exterior look brown and dingy. A tin case 


with shelves set near a register or steam-heater, or a } 


closet sufficiently connected with some of the heaters 
about the kitchen or dinipvg-rooms, is the best ar- 
rangement for keeping fine plates and dishes suf- 
ficiently warm for any kind of meat, and will prevent 
all danger of over-heating. 

When the finest quality of cut glass is in any way 
blurred or tarnished it can be restored to its original 
beauty by polishing it with a soft brush on which is 
sifted perfectly fine and soft whiting; or a soft piece 
of newspaper can be used with good effect to polish 
glass. Roll up a piece of slightly wet newspaper, and 
rub the glass; then repeat the work witha piece of 
dry paper. It has been ehid that some of the ingre- 
dients of priuting ink give a fine polish on glass 
cleaned with newspaper which nothing else cau. 
However that may be, we.have often tried the paper 
aud been satisfied with the result. The polish is brill- 
iant, and no lint remains, as when cleaned with linen. 

When five cut-glass waier-bottles or decauters get 
dim or “furred” inside, rinse occasionally with a 
little muriatic acid, and then rinse with clear cold 
water. This acid removes all staius or impurities, and 
Jeaves the glass clear and brilliant, whereas ashes, 
sand, or svot, which many employ to cleanse such 
articles, scratch aud injure the gluss, and de not 
leave anything like the original luster; and when shot 
is used, if any is left in by carelessness or accident, 
the lead in the shot is poisonous. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can yuu furnish me with some good rules for 
boiling hams? 

Answer.—Soak over night in warm water a bam of 
about ten or twelve pounds weight. In the morning 
scrape aud clean perfectly. Then put it into a large 
ham kettle filled with cold water and let it simmer, pot 
boil at all, for balf an hour. Then pour off the water 
and put to it more cold water. When it gets hot add 
a pint of cider vinegar. Foraten pound ham, reckon- 
ing after it begins te-boil, allow three hours for cook- 
ing, and a balf an bour for every additional pound; 
don’t let it ever boil very hard—at any time. When 
done take it out, remove the skin, and stick whole 
cloves into it, cover with fine bread crumbs and bake 
ahbalfbour. Put a cut paper frill around the bone, 
and cover with currant jelly and parsley. 


Question.—l1 have somewhere heard or read of a carrot 
salad. Can you tell me now to make one? 

zinswer—Take very fine rich colored carrots, scrape,: 
and boil rapidly till tender. When done cut into very 
thin slices and put into a glass salad bowl, sprinkle 
with sifted loaf sugar, and squeeze over it the juice of 
a large fresh lemon, and pour on a wine glass of olive 


oil, or if preferred the same amount of thick, sweet 


cream. If the latter, put it on just az it is sent to the 
table; place round the edge of the dish an onion cut in 
exceedingly thin slices, and small bunches of water 
cress, or any fresh green salad leaves. 


Question.— Wiil you tell me how to scallop cauliflower ? 

Answer.—Soak some bread crumbs in rich milk if 
plenty, if not, water will answer. When perfectly 
scftened drain or press out all the milk or water. 
Beat up three eggs and put to the bread crumbs with 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of rich cream; season with salt and pepper. Turn 
this into a well buttered pudding dish. Break up the 
cauliflower and dip each top in this mixture, and set 
each piece of cauliflower round in the pudding dish 
in neat order. Beat up ancther egg and pour over 
the top, and bake quickly till of a crear light golden 
brown on top. 

Spinach may be put dry into a bain marie, or if 
you have none into a dish of hot water. When tender 
press it dry and stick bits of butter through it; season 
with saltand pepper and stew till perfectly cooked. 
Serve on toast with poached eggs. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE STORY THAT AUNTIE TOLD TROTTY. 
Partl 
ELL you a story, my darling? 
What shall it be about ? 
Auntie’s told so many stories, 
Her stock has quite run out. 


And yet, if you'll wait a moment, 
Perhaps—but, I deciare ! 

Where have you been, little Trotty 
What is this in your hair? 


“ I's been a-playing with Natty— 

He frowed some in my eyes— 
It's dirt—he's awful naughty ; 
He swears, tells wicked lies. 


‘“* I meant to have minded mamma ; 
Sbe told me not to go; 
But Nat said I[’s jist a baby— 
I showed him it wasn’t so.”’ 


And now you would like a story? 
Really, it seems to me 

A sermon is what you're needing— 
But there goes the bell for tea; 


So brush your tangled hair, Trotty, 
And after supper, dear, 

I'll tell you as nice a story 
As one could wish to hear. 


Part Il. 

Away up on the mountain side 
A little brook was starting 

To wander through the valleys wide, 
But ere it left, at parting, 

The mother spring, with many tears, 
Gave it this timely warning: 

* Oh, keep toyself through coming years, 

As pure as on this morning.” 


Gaily it glided on its way, 
Adown through fields of clover, 

And all went well, until one day 
The happy li tle rover 

Forgot the words its mother said, 
And turned aside to chatter 

Witb a dark stream whose slimy bed 
Held dirty noisome matter. 


At first the little brooklet thought 
This stream a charming feilow, 
But soon it found its waters caught 

A tinge of dirty yellow ; 
Alarmed, it tried to run away, 
But circling eddies found it, 
And round and round in rapid play 
They close and closer bound it. 


You think it was too bad, you say— 
Well, Trotty, dear, take warnivg: 

The brook or boy that goes astray 
Will find ‘tis bard returning. 

But now, next time, I would not fear, 
But just show Natty Howard 

You'd ratber mind your mamma dear 
Than be a little coward.—[Selected. 


POULLY’S AMUSLMENT. 
By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


F Polly Blatehley, aged twelve, could have wrap- 

ped herself in her waterproof and gone out this 
cold June morning she would have enjeyed it very 
much, for a brisk run in a pouring rain and in the 
teeth of a sharp easterly wind always roused ip hera 
defiant glee that made her cheeks glow anid her bright 
eyes sparkle. But that was out of the question, for 
she was recovering from scarlet frver, aud she was 
not permitted even to go freely over tie house this 
chilly day; being told to remain in the library, where | 
a little coal fire in the grate made the room, with its 
rows of dark books and its oaken furniture, look 
bright and cheertul. 

Yet, little Polly was terribly bored. She was tired 
of her four dolis, ranged prim and helpless on the 
sofa. She had outgrown these loug-neglected little 
puppets, which she had asked to have brought down 
to her from their bauishment in the attic. Her old 
story-books had all been read over and over, and the 
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new would not look interesting; so she gave them up 
in despair. She found everything stupid this morn- 
ing; dolls, books—even old kitty, who would persist in 
sleeping on the hearth-rug instead of playing with 
her. Her mother was very busy and could not be dis- 
turbed, all the children were at school, and she must 
stay in this one room. What could she find to do? 

Suddenly her wandering eyes rested upon a little 
black box against the wall, a box filled with stops and 
wires, and a mouthpiece: a telephone. 

She clapped her hands at tbis discovery of her re- 
sources. It would be delightful to talk through this 
funny little tube with her father at his office. - She 
had often seen her mother use it; for it was very con- 
venient when Mr. Blatchley had started hastily to his 
business in the morning and his wife had forgotten 
some errand that she wished him to do for her, as she 
often did forget, or when there came to her some 
rempant of the morning’s conversation that must be 
said at once. Perhaps the telephone was invented 
for people with afterthoughts. 

The little girl now pulled the signal bell for the first 
time, and, by the aid of a footstool, placed her ear 
at the tube. She felt as full of gravity and conse- 
quence asa prime minister about to discuss an im- 
portant affair of state, and her face expressed a great 
degl more than his would have done, because the ne- 
cessity for concealing one’s feelings never occurred 
to Polly, or existed for her. 

‘What is wanted?” said somebody, close in her ear, 
it seemed. 

Polly started. Could that be awgy down in her 
papa’s office? The voice was not familiar; but prob- 
ably that was because it had traveled so far over wires 
that it had grown high and squeaky. 

“Do talk to me, papa,” sbe said. ‘“‘Tell me what 
you are doing. It’s awfully dull here. Mamma’s 
writing letters, and I’m all alone; and there’s nobody 
in the street to look at but an old umbrella man, and 
he isn’t coming here. Do talk to me, papa; pleare 
don’t be too busy. I'm so tired.” 

And perhaps the faintest movement of Polly’s sigh 
was breathed through the magic tube. 

“This isn’t your papa,” said the voice. 

“Oh!” said the little girl, and withdrew a moment, 
balf frightened, and quite uncertain what to do. 

But soon curiosity and desire for amusement con- 
quered her timidity. 

**Who is it?’’ she asked. 

“John Carey,” there came back word. 

‘*I don’t know you, Mr. John Carey.”’ 

“I’m not ‘mister;’ I'm only a boy. I stayin the 
office when your father is away, and take messages 
for him; and sometimes I do errands forhim. But 
I'm not an errand boy.”’ 

‘You must be an errand boy if you do errands,”’ re- 
turned practical Polly. 

John’s defense of his ground was rather lame—he 
was only sure that he was no errand boy. 

‘‘What were you doing when I called?” asked the 
little girl, after a few more sentences had passed back 
and forth over the wire, and Polly’s name had been 
given. 

* Reading.” 

* Reading what?’ 

*** Round the World in Eighty Days.’” 

“Ts that much to do?” asked Polly. 

** Only just you try it.” 

“ Well,” said Polly, “I never heard of such a book 
anyway. Whose is it?’’ 

** Mine.”’ 

**Oh, I mean who wrote it?” 

“Oh! Jules Verne. He’s awfully jolly. He trav- 
eled up to the moon and ever so many leagues under 
the sea, and does lots of things.”’ 

‘*T’'m going to make my papa buy him up,” returned 
Polly. Atwhich statement John Carey silently shook 
with laughter. 

“ Anybody in the office with you?” asked Polly at 
last. 

“Yes, indeed; Frump. Mr. Frump, I mean.” 

‘“*Who’s Mr. Frump? I never heard papa speak of 
him.” 

‘No, he belongs—he comes in to keep me com- 
pany,” returned the boy. ‘‘ Want me to describe him 
to you?” 

“T wish you would.” 

** He’s a darkey, then.” 

“How funny!” cried the little girl. 
up ?”? 

Yes, indeed.”’ 

“What do you have him for?” she half whispered, 
not wishing to hurt the feelings of poor Mr. Frump. 

“ He plays with me sometimes,” he added. 

‘* What a funny man, to play,” said the child. 

* He isn't a man.”’ 

** You said he was older than you.” 

** No, I didn’t.” 

“You said he was grown up. And you're only a 
boy. So, isn’t he older?” 

No,” 

“What!” cried Polly. ‘“‘ You’re making fun of me, 
you’re”—* not telling me the truth,” she was about 
to say, but changed it into: don't like it. Isha'n’t 
talk apy more.” 

“Oh, do, do,” called the boy. 


he grown 


“Keep on, and 


explain it. It’s only like a puzzle in a magazine; the 
answer in the next number, you know.” 
“ Then, how soon is it going to be next number?” 


* Right away. 


But guess first. He’s not alla dar- 


| 


key, part of him is yellow; his neck and his hands, 
and his feet too.” - 

** Don’t he wear any boots?” 

“ae Nary’ a boot!”’ 

‘“*Ugh! I sha’n’t like him then.” 

“ Wait till you see. Why don’t you ask me what he 
says when I say, ‘How do you do, Mr. Frump?” 

Tell me.” 

Bow-wow.” 

“Oh, a dog!” cried Polly, clapping her hands. 

“To be sure. A dog—a black-and-tan—and a smart 
one, too.”’ 

And John began to recount the feats of his canine 
friend, how he always barked fiercely at tramps and 
evil-looking people, how one night he had saved the 
house from being robbed, and other excellent deeds. 

But there was a strange silence at the other end of 
the line. 

** Are you there, Miss Polly?” he called. 

No answer. 

He moved his hand to signal again. Yet he felt 
half afraid to do that lest some one should have called 
her away. 

But as he was about to turn away, a voice that 
seemed close at his ear, said: 

“Such a funny thing. Be quick! Put your dog’s 
nose right into this, and make him bark loud—just as 
loud as you can. Then hold his ear against it, quick! 
Be sure, now. And every time he barks lond, put his 
nese into this thing, and then make him listen straight 
off !’’ 

John obeyed. He thought it a very bright idea, but 
doubted whether Trump would feel inclined to bark 
sufficiently to be entertaining, even with his own best 
efforts, for the poor animal seemed in an unusually 
quiet mood. 

No sooner had he been duly introduced to the tele- 
phone, however, and by John’s manipulations made 
to bark, than he pricked up his listening ear, and the 
other one also, and began a vigorous fusillade of 
snorts and snaps with now and then the cannon of a 
growl. He needed nro urging now. 

‘“*What are you doing over there?” called the boy, 
putting bis own lips a moment to the tube. 

“It's just as funny as it can be,” laughed Polly. 
“The answer is in the next number, like yours. Try 
him again.” 

And John did try him again. 

But in the midst of the performance the office door 
opened, and in walked Mr. Blatchley preceded by 
another gentleman. 

“What's this?” be cried, annoyed at the liberty of 
using his telephone, but in spite of himself amused at 
the scene. | 

** Who is over there ?”’ 

Your daughter, sir, Miss Polly.” 

And John explained the way in which the interview 
had begun. 

“ Polly,” called Mr. Blatchley, ‘“ what are you say- 
ing to this dog?” 

“That you, papa! 

**I wish you could be here,” she went on; “ it’s such 
funlL You ought to see Dot spit through the tele- 
phone. Her back is all humped up, and her tail is all 
buzzed out. She's so mad.” 

“A cat-and-dog fight through this instrument,” 
Polly’s father explained; ‘‘a novel use to put it to 
inly, but a good test of its power.” 

n’t I do it a little more, papa?” pleaded the 
child’s voice. 

“There is a friend with me, Polly, and we have 
business to talk about.” 

“I’m so sorry. Good by,-then; and say it to John 
Carey, and to Frump.” 


PUZZLES. 

The other day we left out the puzzles, and shortly 
after received a letter from the papa of a little girl, 
who threatened all manner of personal injury if we 
ever did it again. What do you think hesaid? Of 
course, the real, grown editorof the Christian Union 
mustn’t know, because he would feel bad about it; 
but this papa really and truly said that he thought 
more of the puzzles than of anything else! 

We must confess, however, that it looks as though 
he must Le a first-rate papa, and thinks more of his 
children’s pleasure than of his own; and for their 
sakes would be willing to give up everything before 
he would allow the puzzles to suffer. 

Now, if this depariment 1s so well appreciated, why 
don’t we receive more contributions? The puzzle- 
makers for the Christian Union are toofew. We want 
a greater variety in this column; for variety is four 
times the spice of puzzles that it is of life. 

Perhaps you don’t know our address. It is 27 Park 
Place, New York; and the postman comes here every 


day. 
TRANSFERS. 

Transfer the middle letters of words of five letters, 
and make another word, from each. 

1. [am so——I am——of my clothes. 

2. My boxes were so full I had no——for my——. 

3. What a very——way you have,——. 

4. In that summer covering for the——you have 
shown much—. 

5. Out of the old—— ——took an antique dress. 

6. So quickly was the debris removed, that soon no 
——of the——accident could be seen. 

7. Be careful not to——the precious draught before 
it reaches your—. 


8. I shall need a——soon to help me walk, I am grow- 
ing so—. 

9. In old country places they would say to a young 
girl, there’s your——when they heard a—. 

10. Roupd that——of chimneys there is a—running 
in great fun. 

ll. I wonder if she sees that finder that supporting 
——there is a—hiding for a chance to escape. 


PECULIAR PUZZLES. 
L 
The Man. 


**# ee ee 


The man begins with an expressive Latin word. 

The next he’s very much inclined to in a generous 
way. 

The next he’s addicted to in a comfortable way. 

The next he’s resolved to do in a loving way. 

The next he does in a political way. 

And the last he is determined to do in an “irregular” 
way; and comes to a sad end. 


Il. 
The Woman. 


** 

*# 


The woman begins with an expressive Latin word, 
but of a more unselfish character than the man’s. 

The next shows her quality when ways go 
wrong. 

The next is what I hope she may never regret that 
she did in a loving way. 

The next she is anxious to do (as drowning men at 
straws) at signs of reformation. 

The next she has todo when the man ceases to bd a 
man. (If not the sinner, the sin.) 

And the last is gone from her life when the end of 
“ irregularity” comes. M. B. H. 


ee 


The same word each way; from the letters of which 
a small diamond can be formed on each end, and one 
in the middle. . The whole word signifies in a flutter. 
M. B. H. 


POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLATIVES. 


Example.—I started to——and have a——put in my 
dress, but was frightened by a make-believe—. 

Ans. Go, gore, ghost. 

1. [think my——is a greati——tLough he makes his 
——to the contrary. 

2. [stubbed my——and——my dress, in my haste to 
reach the table for some—. 

3. Running, I fell on my——, when I was——the—. 

4. Hespoke in a voice so——of the——of the Hindoos, 
that much of his oration was——. 

5. I planted the——by the side of the——,, but it was 
destroyed by some——. 

6. I saw by the flash of his——that he was filled with 
—-, 80 I cooled his temper with a goblet of—— water. 

7. Lcried out, “——.”’ My teamster replied with a 
—, and then pretended it was only in——. 

8. The——was eating——apples blown down by the 
—wind. 

Reversed Words.—(Blanks to be filled with words 
reading backward and forward alike.) 

I am supposed to be in Europe, in one of the British 


Isles, and stopping at a town called——. I attended a 
concert, and was much pleased with the performance. 
The soprano, named——, the alto,—, and——, the 


tenor, were superior to many itinerant vocalists. The 
—pby little——, accompanied on the piano by her 
mother,——C., were very fine. Defective ventilation 
and the crowd in the hall made it unpleasant and hot 
as——in——. There was no raised stage, so the singers 
were on a——with the audience, and the music did not 
sound well. Besides, when one——as well as hears, 
the——and ear are both satisfied. I do not know that 
this is a correct——; but merely——to it as a——of the 
opinion I then formed. —{Selected. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF OCT. \6. 


Square word— Square word— 
Isco HORSE 
S EAH ORIEL 
CAD I RIGID 
OHIO SEI2Z85E 
ELDER 
Enigma.—If at first youu don’t succeed, try, try, try again. 


RE 


* * * 
. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE BROKEN DROUGHT—HOW MICHIGAN 
STUDENTS WORK—A HYBRID CHERRY 
ROUGHLY HANDLED. 

—The longest lane comes to an end, 
and the dryest drought ends in wet. 
We call upon our readers to rejoice witb 
us in the breaking up of the longest, 
hardest, driest, sickliest drought ever 
known in Western New York. Only 
short showers night and morning have 
fallen all summer, and even these ceased 
after August. All rain signs appeared 
and passed away fruitless. The sky 
would wrap itself in black clouds, the 
thunder would roll, a few drops fall, 
and then this tempest wrath would dis- 
solve and disappear. The sky would be 
red at morning, yet might the traveler 
cheerfully pursue his way, with never a 
shower to wet his head. After days of 
clear sky those feathery cloud streaks 
known as “mare’s tales,” and sure pre- 
cursors of rain, would shoot across the 
sky. and then vanish like *“ True Flag” 
tales, being *“‘complete in one number.” 
Even the surest local sign of all. a south 
wind, blew and blew in vain. Of the 
dust-laden air, the exhausted or sickness- 
breeding wells, we have already spoken.. 
Tree-digging became almost an impossi- 
bility. The hard, tough clay had to be 
picked inch by inch in opening the 
trenches along the rows, and the “ big- 
~ e” man had no light work in cutting 
the tap roots. A gang that at other 
times got out easily twelve hundred to 
fifteen handred trees per day, labored 
hard with three or four hundred, and it 
cost four to seven cents pertree. The 
various gullies and water courses that 
form the drainage system of our village 
became clogged with matter that tLreat- 
ened to breed disease all winter, unless 
a flood came before spring. At tast the 
authorities decided to make a fiood of 
their own. The water from four hy- 
drants and two steamers was turned 
into the upper end of the most-used 
water course, and the contents of one of 
the White Springs reservoirs sent down 
in a flood four feet wide and a fvot deep, 
which @arried wagon loads of foul mat- 
ter into the lake, which was stained for 
rods with an mky blackness. Then na- 
- ture, seemingly jealous of this usurping 
of her work, summoned her most threat- 
ening clouds and gustiest winds, and 
everybody prepared for a combined 
tempest; tornado and deluge. But it 
ended in the gentlest of summer rains 
on the 18th of October, continuing two 
days, cleansing the air and soaking the 
ground. To-day storm and tempest 
have come in good earnest. The streets 
are washed, the wells and cisterns are 
brimming, and the weak spot in every- 
body’s roof found out. A Presbyterian 
Synod has been caught init. Synodical 
sessions are commonly supposed ito be 
dry. Perhaps they are. But this one 1s 
a soaked synod. (Now let the para- 
graphic punster perpetrate some conta | 
atrocity about a synod of soak—but no; 
these types shall not give it to a giggling 
world.) Some of the water of the first 
rain was tested in the manner described 
last week, and found to be charged with 
impurities which it had taken from the 
air in its descent. A test of the White 
Springs wuter proved it to be in good | |, 
condition. 

—How students work at the Michigan 
Agricultural College is told in the 
“Country Gentleman” by B. D. Halsted. 
Two specimen days are given. On July 
22d sixty-seven students reported for 
their regular three hours’ farm work. 
Two were assigned to repair a bridge; 
one to draw wood for a small steam- 
engine; two were sent outsurveying lines 
for tile draining; six hoed corn; one 
cut and drew soiling corn; seven bound 
oats; one raked barley stubble; one 
hoed potatoes; two drew wheat rakings ; 
ove cradled oats; one repaired a front 
fence; thirty-four hoed turnips, and one 
did chores for the president. All this 
work was under the charge of a profes- 
sor, foreman and sub-foreman. Tools 
are furnished and charged to the stu- 
dents until returned in good condition. 
The tools, cows, pigs aud horses are all 
under the care of special students. On 
August 22d the work list had a changed 
aspect. Two students were running the 
engine and mill; two were cleaning 


wheat; one was sweeping the sheep- 
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barn; another the piggery ; another the 
horse barn, and two the cattle barn. 
This unusual amount of sweeping was 
in order because it was the last work- 
day of the term and just before the an- 
nual exhibition. Six students were at 
work on the walks and drives; five were 
building a dam; two were surveying; 
eighteen were opening tile drains; sev- 
enteen were drawing earth to fill a peat 
excavation; two were at carpenter work; 
one painting, and one busy in the farm 
office. All this varied work is paid for 
at the rate of teu cents an hour. In the 
horticultural department one day is 
given; August 6th: three students are at 
work in the greenhouse; one in the vine- 
yard; another in the pear orchard; one 
working among the experimental pota- 
toes of 235 varieties; one in charge of 
tools; one in the apiary; four hoeing in 
the orchards; five in the vegetable gar- 
den, and nineteen on the walks and 
drives. The sophomores work on the 
farm, the juniors in the horticultural 
department, and the seniors are divided 
between the two and usually placed in 
charge of some line of work. 

—We seldom find so refreshingly frank 
a description of any fruit as the folluw- 
ing notice of the famous, or rather the 
notorious, Utah Hybrid Cherry in the 
catalogue of A. Hance & Son, of Red 
Bank, N. J. 


While we are not ready to contradict 
the old adage that every thing is made 
for a purpose, yet this has certainly been 
put toa wrong one, for it never could 
have been intended for human food. 
Perhaps it was intended for a medicine; 
and, if s0, we would say for misasmatic 
districts where quinine isunknown. We 
tried to use it as a dessert (?) fruit; we 
tried to eat it cooked; we tried—but, 
alas, it was only try—it was still the 
same. It is called a cherry; some say it 
is a plum. We have tried to discern 
wherin it resembles either, but. failing 
we tried to decide what to call it but 
could not; we therefore regard it as a re- 
markable fruit, but no more so for 
anything else than its aroma. It has 
also been styled a ‘wonderful’ fruit, and 
so we think it. It isas much so and even 
a worse fruit than the wonderful 
Brownie Wonder strawberry. That bore 
no fruit whatever—this does. These re- 
marks relate to the red variety. It 
said that the black sort is something bet- 
ter, and we truly hope so.”’ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for rr 
Bloom and Fall Planiin ng 
pest-offices, Five Splendid 

all labeled, for for 
35 for $54 7 A mag 00 


19 for 
for in 


and oNARI Roses. 
EE & CO 
DINGY VEST GROVE, ARI Co., 


WANTS A FARM 


PAYS BEST 


Acres Rich 


WHO: 


Hygienic Turkish Bath 
HOTEL, 
13 and 15 Laight St., New York, 


This well-known house is convenient of access 
from all parte of the city. The table is supplied 
with the best kinds of food, healthfully prepared. 
The house is noted for its pleasant pariors, and 
the cheerfal, home-like feeling that prevails. It 
has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
It is a temperance house, and the home of tem per- 
ance people. Connected with the Hotel are Turk- 
ish Baths, the Swedish Movement Cure, Lifting 
Cure, etc. Send fer a Circular. 


M. .. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Cleanest and best in the city. 


“Of all highly-praised, | *4 
worthless fruits that is the most so. | ste 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
pone Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


G HaL 


circulars address 

Ts MISHES GRAHAM, successors to the 
MISe¢ EN. will reopen their Schoo! for 

young | Ladies and Children, at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 

first use from Washington Square,on Thurs- 

day, the 26t 26th days of Septembe 


NEW HAVEN, Coon.—Miss 
bool fr Young Ladies. For 
Mon NTFORT. 


Heatth, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE or 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


Estimates for heating 
Pablic or Private Bulid- 
sings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 
Providence, Bis 56 Union — Boston ; 


Water Street, N Y 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ke 


ndard for more than thirty y 
Send for L!lustrated 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, &c. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold. the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the Parisian 
Novelties the r. 

trated Ca 


vr arranging 
talogue free. 


Established 17 years. 


The Surprise Hair Balm. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots 
contains bo polsonous lentes; 
promotes the growta of 
out and eradicates dand 


pane Ilius- 


and Flowers: 
ned 

a ep a 
ruff. Price $1. 


‘THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


saw the advertisomeut in | 
a Union. 


for restoring gre to ite 
a... color, strengthening the row as a 
is unsurpassed Producing soft ond 

ppeserance. Pri anufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN. Cunal 


SMALL 
NEW, FOR 


ORGANS, 
L 
HILBORNE L. ROv 


CHEAP b 
West 18th 8&t. 


A ANOS prices, War on monn RACING 


ar on moro RACING 
renew 


‘s latest N 


D.¥F. Beatty, ORGAN 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST,, N.Y. 


WM. HAGA 
HENKY SMITH, P: oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of = pages 
mailed for cents 


AL 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


liable 
rates, and thus enable the most —_ tc select 
intelligentiy best adap to any particu- 


SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


AY YER & § ‘SON’S MANUAL 


FOR AD VERTIS « 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
names, circ on, rates of several 
thousand newspapers in the United Btates and Canada, 
and contains more inf on of value to an ad 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
ca at in edi and where ble 
prices redu The offers are n d 
un It pay you be examine 
it ~ any money in newspaper ad 

will be sont 


-Britliont 


mended fur safety by Fire Somatastoners. 
‘of mente and Insurance Co.'s 
y om all fanitaion burning. 

VOE MANUFACTO RING CO., BOLE PRUPRI- 
ETORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, N. Y. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE AND #KLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacterers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 
i AT HATS now ready at 
POPULAR PRICES. 


214 
Bank Building, N. Y. 


Fall Fashions of Gentle- 
men's Dress and Business 


Vou. No. 18. 
The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


Is a Pure Concentrated LIQUID Feed, 
prepared directly from the 


WHEAT KERNEL, 
without and retaining all 


BLOOD, NERVE & BRAIN 


restering clements in a natural state ot 
vi tien. 


Nervous Debility 


which underlies all forms of Chronic 
is speedily overcome by the use of tots 


I have constantly p 


every case —~ result 

claimed by 

able and rel ble Tonic I have ever met with. 
EDWARD SuTTON SMITH, 


20 Irving Place, New York. 
FOO 


AT LAST 


DRUGS 


ASUBSTITUTE FOR 

FOOD is made a curative agent by concen- 
tration and artificial digestion, and is simple 
in its application. 


wa = recoveries from chronic dis- 
w the best medical 
skill skill has f failed, 


Many of ont throughout the 
country are Drugs and usin 
the Blood and Fo 
with the most tifying results, pe-manently 
relieving all forms of Physi sical and Mental 
Debility. The Dyspeptic and Consump- 
tive Patient, sufferers from Malarial or 


Blood ene together with the entire 
list of comet ts pec to the Female 
Sex, find this Food sure and 


New Yorxk, November 2, 1877. 


Dr. V. W. BLANCHARD: During the past 
year I have a your various prepara- 
tions of F Cure, and feel happy to say they 


ents long enfeebled by bi 
disease, or over drug dosing 


e needed nutrition and nerve force. 
Pror. CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M.D. 
Dean of Hom. Med. College and Hospital for 
Women, New York Cit ty. 


is almosta specific. Physical and Mental De- 

bility from the use of Aleoho!, Opium and 

Tobacco or from any unnamabie cause, find 
this Food a natural and potent remedy. 


For the Intellectual Worker 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood & Nerve Food 


affords a certain and natural means of sup- 
a g the waste of the brain resulting from 
r that will enable him to do better and 


more work than ever before, without danger 
of mental 

As a remed for loss of Ap a eas 
want of vigor, physica! an 


children, this Food bas no rival. 
$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Or Sent by Express on receipt of Price. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Andover, Maas., March 29, 1878. 
Your life Food is an excellent thin Il have 
no hesitation, after a th ‘of it, in 
recommending it in cases of nic dyspepsia 
and nervous p non. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


THE BLANCHARD FOOD CURE 
SYSTEM now receiving such popular ap- 
cay is clearly set forth in a & page 

which w to 
pt of 2 cents. Ad 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
-~ Leading Music Books of the Season! . 


| Woodland 
! 


Price 60c. $6 Pex Doz. 


ruses. Trios, Duets and Boles. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Large Ty Much superior to ordivary day 
schoo! ng- A careful examination insures its ado tion. 


Price A 
$10 per doz. 
he best book for AN (asses, CH and IR 


eritage. Many Eminent Teachers 


and Choristers have this Grand Book. 
GROWN oF GLORY 
No Better Sunday School ng_ Book ‘in Existence. 


Best Book for the Muney. 

These splendid books are 8. W. STRAUB. the 
ular composer and convention conductor. Zifth: - 
A sent on receipt of price. 

Address, Wm. A, Pond & Co., New York, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


TENTS For Inven No Patent, no Pay. 


| 
> 
“For the past a re- 
scribed The lan d 
Nerve Food to my patients of all ages, from 
| hteen months to eighty-three years. In 
t 
— 
goods ever 
ears. 
Hundreds of cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys have been reported cured. For 
Neuralgic and BRheumatic Diseases it 
¥ 
ru vere 
| the Christ 


Oor. 34, 1877. 
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GLEANINGS. 


PERSONAL.—The Rey. A. K. Burnell, of 
Chicago, who is just home from an evangel- 
istic tour around the worid, made the trip on 
$1,000 given by a New York banker, and was 
gone one year.——Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, of Mich- 
igan University, has taken ministerial orders. 
——Francis Murpby was last week elected 
President of the National Christian Temper- 
ance Association in convention at Decatur, 
Il. It will meet at Lawrence, Kansas, next 
year.——Greencastle, Ind., has thought ““Chap- 
lain’’ McCabe would make his home there, 
but he will continue at Chicago when off duty 
as Missionary Secretary.——-The Rock River 
(fiL.) Conference requested the Rev. J. C. 
Stoughton, Greenback candidate for Congress, 
to drop politics or the pulpit, and he sticks to 
the pulpit.——That body also invited the Rev. 
Hooper Crews to sermonize before its next 
session on his half century in the ministry.—— 
The Rev. Joseph Caldwell, pastor at Geneva, 
Ill., has returned from England and Ireland. 
—Cardinal Cullen, the R. C. Archbishop of 
Dublin, died last week. An American Roman 
Catholic prelate, whose decease is also noted, 
is Bishop Rosecrans of Ohio, brother of the 
General.——The Rev. John H. Lockwood, who 
has been the pastor of the New England Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, E. D., for five 
years, on Sunday offered bis resignation, to 
take effect January 1.—— Mr. Vosburgh 
preached his farewell sermon inthe chureh on 
Jersey City Heights last Sunday eveving.—— 
The Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, of Indian- 
apolis, has been passing a week among friends 
and former scenes of success at Chicago.—— 
Dr. Vincent, the “ Bishop of Chautauqua,” 
passed Sunday last in Chicago, preaching at 
Trinity Methodist in the morning, and pre- 
senting by guslight the cause of literary and 
scientific courses in the woods.——The Kev. 
Dr. J. M. Gibson and the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Presbyterian and Methodist, bave opened in 
Cricago what they call a “Union Nor- 
mal Class and Bible Sociable” for weekly 
evening meetings during the winter. —— 
Within the last year the Illinois Pastoral 
Union (Baptist) bas lost by death Messrs. 
Rev. T. P. Janes, John Elliot, Aaron Trobue, 
and D. A. Barber.——-The Rev. C. L. Thomp- 
son, of the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Chica- 
go, is invited to the Third of Pittsburgh.—— 
Prof. Swing declines the overtures of a con- 
spicuous Eastern society.——Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball, of Church-debt paying fame, is a mem- 
ber of Lincoln Park Congregational! Church, 
Chicago.——The Rev. R. W. Arnold bas added 
forty to his church at Rochester, Minn., within 
a year.——-The church at 8t. Paul, Minn., has 
exchanged the Kev. H. Cross for the Rev. L. 
C. Burnes.——The Rev. A. Gibb has become 
pastor at Osage, lowa.——The Rev. John 
Keble Karcher, recently Rector of the P. E. 
Churcb in Rochester, Minn., bas been received 
into the communion of the church of Rome 
by Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul. 


—The South Park Presbyterian Church 
of Newark, N. J, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last Sunday. 

—Leprosy is developing with fearful rapid- 
ity in Spain, particularly in the province of 
Valence; within the past year there having 
been 116 cases, 71 of which ended fatally. 

—The Kings County Sunday-schoo! Conven- 
tion was held last week in the First Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, E. D. One hundred and 
sixty out of two hundred and sixty schools 
being represented. 

—At 112 Worth St. a créche has been estab- 
lished for the reception of children while 
their mothersare at work. Thechildren have 
careful attendance and a good meal in the 
middie of the day. In one month nine hun- 
dred were received. 


For remainder of Gleanings see page 370. 


FOR SINCINC CLASSES. 


ONWARD Co cta., $7.50 per dozen.) By L 
og and isthe Author’s 
Ste pornene best compilation for 
ools. Fine instructions, abun- 
dane exercises, many Glees and Songs, and 
a good quantity of Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON'S Method for Singing 


CLASSES, (60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen) for 
Singing Schools, has remarkably clear in- 
structions, a quantity of pleasing 
Sacred and Secular Music for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH, 


O. Perkins, is a nd book 
Classes High 


Music in 2,3 and 4 parts. Part 1V, Sacred 
Music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, 


per dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN, is ns ex- 
ceedingly weil constructed book for the 
Singing classes in Grammar Schools (the 
ane for the younger classes 

or $5 per 


THE WHIPPOORWILL, 


ERKINS, is a nial and very bright col- 
ction of School Songs, 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H. Ditson & Co., 43 Broadway. N.Y. 


REED & BARTON, |: 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Silver Plated 


TABLE WARE. 


Table, Dinner, Tea, 4 
and Water Sets, 


FRUIT & CAKE BASKETS, | 
BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 

ENTREE DISHES, 


TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST, and 
PICKLE CASTERS, 


Knives, Spoons, Forks, 
Etc. 
Also a Great Variety of 


Vases, Cologne Sets, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


CHILDREN’S CUPS, PLATES 
AND BOWLS, 


Candlesticks, 
Candelabra, ete. 


We would call es- 
pecial attention to 
the new design of 
FORK here illus- 
trated, which we con- 
sider superior to any 
other design ever 
manutactured in 
Plate. 


686 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SERMON PAPER. 


which is the strongest paper made, and will not 
crack Or wear out by use. Its color (cream) pecu- 
liarly adapts itto night work, being far more pleas- 
ing and less trying to the eyes than white. 


It is the only paper made from pure fibre 
and nut aduiterated with clay or earth to ore it 
weight and surface, and contains no Jute, 
wood, straw, coloring matter, nor any 
cign substance whatever. 


PRICE PER REAM. 


7 ib. Sermon (whole or half sheets), $3.00 
3.50 
9 “ 4.00 

Cap, Letter and Note sizes on band or ruled 
to order. Un receipt of price any quantity wil! be 
sent ~ amy address, charges paid. Address for 
samples, 


ACME LETTER FILE MFG CO., 
49 John Street, New York. 


See below Card of A Tract Societ by | » 
endorsed by Rev. A Clapp. D. D. 
Home Mias. and Kev. Ur. Thw 
Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions. ‘the 
Prot. Episcopal Church. 


American Tract eee 

15u NASSAU N. Y¥., Now. 23, 1877. 

ACME LETTER FILE M’P’G Co., 49 St.: 

Gentiemen—it gives me to say to 

you that the Acme Parebweat P bought of 

you has given perfect satisfaction ; or Ug 

and ability to resist hard wear it is upsurpsssed. 

1 have commended it to severa) clergymen for use 

as Sermon paver, and they are much pleased with 
it. Yours truly. 

H. E. SIMMONS, Business Agent. 


N.B.—The public are cautioned against a cheap 
imitation of this paper, resembling ° only in color, 
but possessing none of its good qua! ities. 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
name in gold or jet ,10c., Star Cara Co., Clintonville.Ct. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, to the since 
$6.00 | made THE } MENFEL. VY 

Jree. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE Bett Feeney. 

Bells of 

for bes. Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLiy 

ABRA 


Pap. l 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, N. Y. 
a super of 
Cia! attention given to CH URCH ‘BELLS 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent free, 


BROOKLYN. ‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 


George eH. 
Titus, 


607, 609 & G11 
Fulhion Street, 


CARPET 


All the oe Fall Styles, embracing Axminsters, Moquettes. Veivets, 
7 Tete Ingraips at prices that make 't an object for all who desire to be 


604. and 611 FULTON ST... opposite Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN. 


Brussels, Tapestry 
Carpets to call at 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


ESTABLISHED i839. 
8. B. STEWART. 1. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.00. 
WILTONS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
° VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Svc. to $1.10. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, LIGNUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, La a 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES. 
WINDOW SHADES, White, and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Mime. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MIELLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES constantly op han‘? at rea- 
sonable prices. Untrimm ain all grades 
end qualities. Fine of MOURN ING 
GOODS. 428 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton St., near Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A Full Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods. 
“HIRTS MADB TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosome, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. \ 


e Makers. FACTORY 
ST.; REPOSTTORY, 238 
pear 7th AY. Brookivn. 


BROS. fers 


Onoupes, four and sx seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetors, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h«nd. 
We a'so apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Tices with the same class of work elaewhere. 


ALL THE CHOICEST BRANDS OF 


FLOUR 


and the Finest Quality of 


BUTTER, 


With a General Assortment of Groceries a 
J. THOMPSON’S, 


121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The best Shoes 1 those made by 
NC. BU RT, New York. 
Ass for “BURT'S “HOES, and po- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
ing, Dearing the pame of Edwin 
urtin full. Such goods are 
genuine and warranted. send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 


who are his Special Ag’ts. 
for their [!iustrated Cat- 
alogue and Pri 


press. All or- 
ders will re- 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, A _ ne as- 
sortment of egant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and Ne. 146 State Chicago. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
pled with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, ‘Jellied ame, ramids, 
lott oes. Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnishea. 
RELIABLE W WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


1868 -HENRY MOLLEN- 
UER’S CU LLEUG E OF MUSIC, Court 
over Smith & Bunce’s Music Kooms. lostruction 
given in all branches of music; a thorough foun- 
dation laid for beginners: style and finish given te 
advanced puo le. Call for circulars. 
MOLLENUHAUER, Director. KKNST GRABS, 
Secretary. Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to an- 
nouoce that he has engaged the ce levrated violin 


virtuos® and singing master, BERNARD MOL- 
LENHAUER. 


clubs of 5 or more, $!.25 each. 


THE NEW 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON 


ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; 


QUARTERLY, 


for Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 
3 cents for sample. Single copy, 2 cents per year ; 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year; 
Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. Single copy, 30 cents 
per year; clubs of 10 or more, 25 cents per year. Spec men free. 


PUBLISHING: CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ISAY 


8. HAIR TOF'IC, 


UC’S BISCOTINE, 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


Those answering an A@vertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publis i by stating 
that they saw t ertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


etal asaly ned. ripti 
when terms, mailed on plication tod. B. Lippt 
cuott & 


terrivory 


Co. (Subscription p’t), Pubs., Phiiade!p’s 


d 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WA! 
GOLDE 


In Prose and Poetry, by usueed of 00 Distin- 
tated Authors, at Héme and Abroad, with intro- 


Be ant Binding. lilustrated. 
REAT, Publisher. Broadway, New York. 


The most 
remarkable 
PATCH: BLUING ever 

Sam ples 


ye. ) be used 
Dy ma cepts. 
BRIDE & CO., 


ork. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Aguas a Salary of $10 per month 
and expenses, or aliow a large commission to sel! 
our new aud We mean what 

Wwe say. Tree. 


SHEKMAN & Marshall, Mich. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


100 copies, per quarter, $3.00. 


& 


| 
N.Y. | 
| 
7 | 
ve 
On CLOTHS. | 
VASE S 
y 
| 
6 
4 
= ; 
f 
| == 
| | 
= | 
| 
4 ‘TED for the New Gift Book, 
ls . 
an minaries. , Hiementary. Part = By Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, 
If, Voice Cultivation. Part III, select | ae you “arent, get it; if yo ave fone, 
"| Sheer and belp you onthe way. charming git 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
=| 
Yr 
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GLEANINGES. 


—There is to be a Pastoral Conference at 
Gard, France, Nov. 6, at which M. Bénézech is 
to speak upon “The Relation Between the 
Doctrines of the Evolutionists and those of 
the Christian Religion.”” M. Guillermet, of 
Geneva, has been asked to preside. 

—The International Executive Committee 

“of the American Y. M. ©. A. has issued a call 
for the observance of the second Sunday in 
November and the week folowing as a season 
of thanksgiving and specia) prayer for God’s 
blessing upon young men and work in their 
behalf. 

—Dr. Hurst. we are glad to see, is pressing 
the proposed endowment of Drew Theologica! 
Seminary with his usual energy to what 
ought to be a successful issue. His last at- 
tack was upon the churches of Staten Island, 
which responded liberally in proportion to 
their means. 

—At the N. Y. State Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention, held at Binghamton, Oct. 24th, re- 
ports were read showing that fifty three 
missionaries had been employed and about 
$13,700 expended. The receipts have paid all 
expenditures and reduced the debt of $4,800 
to about $850. 

—Friday, Nov. 1, has been set apart by the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union as a day of prayer for success in the 
work to which the association has addressed 
itself. On Wednesday. Nov. 6, the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Union will be held in 
Baltimore, to continue four days. 


—The Sea Side Sanitarium at Rockaway | pousE-c 


opens its doors, for the brief season of warm 
weuther that remains after Oct. Ist. to conva- 
lescents from the city hospitals. Many, it is 
known, are compelled to leave the hospitals 
before full restoration to health, and the ufil- 
ity of such a shelter as this can be readily 
estimated. Mr. Henry King, whom we have 
known in other fieids of Christian work, is the 
manager of this enterprise, and bespeaks for 
it the confidence and support of the com- 
munity. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CLOAKS, CLOAKS, 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 
SILK-LINED CLOAK § 
SICILIENNE CLCAKS, 
FRIEZE-CLOTH CLOAKS, 
Diagonal Cloth CLOAKS, 


CAMEL’S HAIR ‘CLOAKS, 
CARRIACE CLOAKS, 
Opera and Evening CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS’ 
MISSES’ CLOAKS, 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 
INFANT’S’ CLOAKS, 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL CLOAKES AT A GREAT 
BARGAIN. NEW STYLES IN CLOAKS CON. 
STANTLY RECEIVED AND WILL BE SOLD AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER NINTH 8T. 


RIGHTON BEACH. 


ia Lone Island _Ratlroad from Mth st. Ferry 

aod Huniter’s Point. 

On and after mee LEAVE BAST 3TH 
10 A.M., 12 m.. 2, 4, 6,8 

Leave Brignton Beach DAILY: 9.30 A.M., 12.25, 
2.20, “25. 6 25, 8.25, 10.26 P M. 

Fare from Hunter's Point. Round ete, 
J. CHITTENDEN,.G. P.A. 8. SP&NCER, Gen. 


t@” Friends! If you are in any way ~aeonein 


BEES OR HONE Y 

We will with p'easure send you a sample cop 

our NTHLY GQLEANINGS IN + 

1 Com tion oney xes, 


to Culvure. Nothing pate . 
your = ress op @ postal card, writ 
A. TI. ROOT, Medina, Obio. 


NI Fip 


PIANOS = for Sige 

“CLASS 


HOLDER 18 
Safest device for carr glasses ; 


no entengliement of as it 1s u when 
ot Teben y and warran 


_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


14th Streetand 6th Avenue. 


IMPORTERS. AND XE- 
TAILERS OF THE LARGEST VARI- 
BTY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMBRIOCA. 
OUR RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS — ONE 
PRICE — ALWAYS THE LOWEST — FOR 
CA8H. GOODS ALL MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGURES. ANY DISCOUNT POSSIBLE 
TO GIVE I8 TAKEN OFF IN THE 
PRICE BEFORE MARKING, WHICH 
18 EQUIVALENT TO 

GIVING THE 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


vEaAT CAN BE OBTAIN BY ANY 
ANNERK OF PUBCHASE ANYWHERE. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 


BY MAIL ee OE SPECIAL CARE. 
LIGHT ND T BASILY AC- 
YORE. ELE- 


= 
= 
> 
z 
= 
z 


AND THE CITY 
CONNECTING WITH EVERY RAILROAD 
STEAMER. or FERRY REACHING NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have in Stock their Fall Importation of 
CHOICE STYLES in 


Pantaloon Stuffs, 

Fancy Plaid Back 
and Other Style Overcoatings, 
Box Cloths and English Kerseys 


FOR DRIVING COATS. 
Choice Patterns in CASHMERE VESTINGS. 


Broad Cloths, 
Cassimeres, and Doeskins, 


FOR DRESS SUITS. 


Ulster Cloths, 
Ladies’ Cloths, for Costumes. 
Plain aid Fancy Cloakings 


For STREET, OPERA and CHILDREN’S WEAR 


Silk and Woolen Serges, 
Farmers Satin, &c., 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Constable & Co. 


Have now in stock full lines of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


LACE CURTAINS, 
DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
TABLE TAPESTRIES, 
CORNICES, SHADES, &c., 


take no} An Extensive Assortment of 


FALL NOVELTIES in 


Carpets 


of every description. 
Persian Rugs, 
Oil Cloths, 
Linoleum, &c., &c. 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 


AND MANUFACTURERS, 


| 24,40 56 14h 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Benunets, English and American 
Straw Geods, Ribbens, Velvets, Plushes. 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flewers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Weeols 
and Fancy Wersted 


Werk, Fancy 
Geeds, &c.' 
Catalegues & Samples sent on applicatien. 
Geeds sent by Mail or Express. 


The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices, 
FINE MILLINERY. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
WE OFFER 


160 PIECES SILK PLUSH 95 
DESIRABLE =HADE 

AS WINES, PLUMB, WNa, 

MYRTLSS CARD DINALS 

PINKS, WHITE, &c. ) PER YARD. 


500 PLECES SILE 


THe CHOICE SHA Es, 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


ANOTHER LIN T5c., 85c., $1.00. 


120 PIBCKS BLACK SILK BONNET — 
$1, $1.25, $#L.D, $1.75, $2 per yard u 


Black Dress Silks. 


75 PLECES at We., $1, $1.05, $1.10. $1.20, $1.25, $1.35 up. 


THE BEST FOR THE MONEY OFFERED 
IN YEARS. 


LINE OF DAN ASCE AT $1.00, $1.55, PER 


OUR BONNET ROOM. 


NEW GOUDS DELIVERED DAILY. 


THBRE I8 NO STOCK IN THE CITY TO COM- 
PARE WITH OURS. COME AND 8EE. 


100 TRIMMED FELT, VELVET, AND PLUSH 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 


AT $1.0, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, 4 up. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITPFION. 


FEATHERS, 
HACELE BEADED BREASTS, I5c.. 25e., 
GREBE AND PBACOCK BUBASTS: 
BANCY WINGB, 8c., to 35c. 
BLACK COLORED OSTRICH TIPS, 


lée.. to 75c. for bunch of three 
aueb’o QUALITY AND KICH COLORS. 


FLOWERS, MONTURBS, CLUSTERS, &c. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


Giving a fall list of goods in our 52 
sent by mail upon receipt of postage (5 cents.) 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. $09, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 08, 68, AND 10 ALLEN 8T. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 
“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


WASTE SILK. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & OO. 
468 BROADWAY, New York. 
Stamps accepted as money. 


BROS. & 


Vou. No. 18. 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 
SILKS, SILKS. 


Weare offering great inducements in silks a 
prices very much lower than heretofore. 
SILKS, from 65c upwards. 
ACK GRAIN DRESS SILKS, at $1.00 


$1.40, 

A Superb SATIN-FINISH UA RE SILE 
$1.47, well worth 8°.75. This 
well worth your 

LEGANT SILEK~ at 
ib, $2, $2.50, #2 $2.76 and 
t. under regular 
tn all qualities. 


DRESS COODS. 


In this department we exhibit an 
sortment of Imported from 
per yard. 
FANCY MIXTURES at l0c., léc., 18c., 25c., We. up. 
GOODS at 8c., 10c., 12}c., lic., 


BLACK and COLORED CASHMERES of a much 
heavier braod than most posses seli,and of 
surpassed finich. We sei! the lowest 
advancing Sc. fur each grade. 

OUR $1 CASHMERE is worth fully $1.2. 

MOUBNING GOODS, including Henrietta 

Armures, Bombazines, Cretonnes, Drap 
a’ Ete, Mubairs, Alpacas. &., 


ENGLISH and FRENCH CREPES and VBILS at 
low prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


We present large assortment of styles. 
but it is impossible Justice to them in this 
space. We to our Cata- 
logue, where full explavations are given. 


We sell a SILE-TRIMMED POPLIN SUIT for 


$8. wel: worth € 
Also SUITS at $10, $12, $20. $25, $35, $50, $60, 


and upwards, much lower than e!sewhere. 
CLOAKS at all prices and in al! sizes. 
BOYS’ SUITS in large variety. 
An extensive INFANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BLANKETS. 


WHITE BLANKETS, full size, at $1 & per pair. 
oat GRADBS at $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 


LL WOOL BLANKSTS, extra weight, at 
up to $35 per pair 
COMFORTABLES from We. up to $5. 


CLOT LINENS, SHA 
LA Di W SHAR, GENTLEMEN’S FUR.- 
ISHING GOODS, GLOVES. 
SKIRTS. PRINTS, DOMESTICS 


UPHOLSTERY, CLOTHS, S10 


We are offering extraordinary inducements in 
FLANNELS. 

mBAVY TWILLED SCARLET FLANNEL at 
We., worth We. 

BETTER GRADES at 25c., 3c., 35c., up to $1. 


Our Catalogue, giving fall information 
prices. is new J for free distribution on ap ¢ 
cati 


oll by Mail receive caretul and prompt 
attention. 


Removal. 
Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


17th St., Union 


NEW YORE. 
ma Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


Parlor, 
Library, 
Dining Room 
and Chamber 
FURNITURE, 
Kastlake, 
Queen Anne, 
Japanese, and 
Modern Styles 


= 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BRUNER & MOORE. 
Nos, 41 & 43 W. (4th NY. 


Opposite Macy’s. 
U of 170 
new pieces. by ablest writ- 
ers, Cove every lesson 
of the year. Word editions 
6c and music ed 
10. 
am sent 
to any Supt, Choris- 
ter, or or Poster on receipt of 
Wc age and 


KEYES 
DOOR SIXTH AVENUE HORSE. 
English and Scotch Suitings, 
—= 
| 
| 4 
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CHRISTIAN 


EO 1879. 


UNION 


ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


j= The large sums of money heretofore devoted to premiums will be put into the columns of the paper. 


A 


UNIVERSAL ENDORSEMENT FROM 


THE PEOPLE. 


From Pres’t Portsr, Yale College, Ct. 

It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the 
Christian Union as at present conducted is an excellent family 
religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 
condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 


catholic and Christian. 
t 


From Pres’t Amherst College, Mass. 
I bave been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. Its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can- 
dor and comp eness have given me both pleasure and 


power of good in the land. 


From Pres’t Marcy, North-Western University, 10. 
We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edited 
paper. The news is full and well stated, the literature elevated 
and entertaining, and the moral and religious tone unexcep- 


Aug. 1878. 


Aug., 


Aug., 1878. 


From Pres’t BANNIsTER, Garrett Biblical Institute, 1. 

I have ever regarded the Christian Union as an excellent 
weekly, doing much good in elevating the moral and religious 
tone of society, and in promoting a lofty charity among Chris- 
tian people. 

Its articles are varied and abie, and its literary matter of bigh 
quality. 


From Dr. Leonarp Bacon, New Haven. 

I teke pleasure in commending the Christian Union as a news- 
paper for the family, continually reporting the progress of 
events as obrerved from a religious potnt of view, and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my vwn family, every ove of 
us, from the e:dest to the youngest, finds somethiog in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield iostruction. 


From Pror. G. P. Fisner, Yale Theo. Seminary, Ct. 
The Christian Union appears to me an ably and carefully 
edited journal, and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 
ful in families. 


Aug., 1878. 


From Dr. W. M. Barsour, Yale College. Ct. 

Iam asked my optnion of the Christian Union. [ judge it to 
be in the front rank of modern journals. 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own. It entertains, now and then, what it may think “an 
angel” unawares. I am looking for the first angelic feather on 
some of its theological strangers. 

But, for its editorial ability, its obliging information, its cour- 

age, kindliness, and catholicity of spirit, I deem it worthy of 
high commendation. 


From the Rev. R. W. Daz, A.M., England. 


1 have received the Christian Union for several months, and 
have always found in it very pleasant and interesting reading. 


Aug., 1878. 


Aug., 1878. 


To an Englishman wanting to know how the currents of thought 


in America are flowing, it is particularly valuable. 


Sept, 1878. Link 


$3.00. per, annum, postage prepaid. Clergymen, $2.50. 


From Dr. Howarp Crossy, New York. 
The Christian Union is conducted with great and 
dignity. It is a paper I am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality. 


Grin 


From Dr. 8. H. Tyno, Jr., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critica! and Christian 
readers with equal force. Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thoroughly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured, and the general 
confidence which is its best capital. 


Afb 4B, 


Sept, 18, 1878. 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, Andover Theo. Sem,, Mass. 

It gives mo pleasure te say that the accession of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to the editorial staff of the Christian Union has been of 
great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper 
for the instruction of families. Its materials are selected with 

care, its suggestions timely and original, and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture. 
Amidst so much that is valuable the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church-fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology. 


From DAVID Chicago, m. 

The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current 
year, and is indeed in al] respects a most excellent paper. It 
combines well true religion and the most important secular 
matters, and is both learned and devout. 


From Dr. C. H. Everest, Chicago, IU. 

Since making my home in the West I have had an increasing 
desire that the Christian Union might also come bither, and 
find a welcome in every family. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet roverent spirit eminently 
adapts it to this section of the country, while its literary excel- 
lence makes it the peer of any paper in the land. 


From Dr. Epw. EGGLESTonN, New York. 

The Christian Union has tong been my family religious news- 
paper. I read it and like it, especially for the breadth of its 
sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief in 
individual liberty. Sometimes it is almost too orthodox for me 
but, perhaps, it is all the better for that. 


From Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I have taken the Christian Union, as a subscriber, from its first 
publication, and have found it an ably conducted journal, fair 
and impartial in its treatment of religious and political ques- 
tions, and of all the great social problems of the age. Its well- 
earned reputation is fully sustained under its present editorial 


From Ex-Gov. Curtin, Penn. 
I commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat- 


Sept., 1878 


Oct., 1878. 


Oct., 1878. 


Send stamps for Sample Copy. Address 


From Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, Mass. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. [t is characterized by its fresh news, vigor- 
ous and timely editorials, and a large addition of choice and 
varied selections from current literature. It happily blends its 
religious selections and discussions with the news of the day. 


wm 


From Hon. R. C. McCormick, Com.-Gen. Paris Exposition. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal of 
high tone, and especial adaptation to the family circle. 


From EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading, but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughly explored the Christian Union, from, 
sermons to stories. We consider it an excellent family paper. 


From the Rev. J. H. Twicnen., Hartford, Conn. 

I like the Christian Union as well, certainly, as any religious 
paperl read. Possibly I might go a step further, if it were not 
for making trouble in the family,—the religious newspaper 
family, I mean,—whose happiness it would be a pit y to disturb. 

There is no journal of its class that I would rank before it in 
any feature. Mr. Beecher’s Sermons and Talks, with the chance 
of now and then a column from his pen, make, and must ever 
make, a very great attraction. And Friend Abbott was surely 
born to be, among other things, an editor. All the work done 
on the peper is welldone. It carries the power of ability united 
with a sincerely Christian motive, it seems to me; and must 
exert s positive and a wholesome influence wherever it goes. 
May it prosper. 


From Gov. Gro. B McCLELLAN. 
I take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Christian Union as a most excellent family paper. The 
variety of its contents and the ability with which subjects are 


discussed give it a very high place among the newspapers of 
our country. 


Oct., 1878, 


Sept., 1878. 


From How. Gro. F. Hoar, Mass. 

It gives me great pleasure to commend the Christian Union to 
the peopie of the country as an able advocate of sound morals, 
honest politics, Puritan Christianity, and a better than Paritan 
toleration and charity. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


The Contributor, Boston, 1878. 

The Christian Union shows the scholarly, genial marks of Dr. 
Abbott’s pen, and persistently grows better. The letters of 
Laicus—who he is the editor just mentioned must tell—and 
Berliner are features of special value and interest. 


Christian Worker, New Vienna (O.), 1878. 

We question if there is another weekly paper in America which 
is conducted with so much refinement of taste and thoroughly 
artistic literary ability. As an example of the fruit of nigh 
Christian culture we think it may fairly be matched with any 
other publication in America. 
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